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To millions of people all over the world, Van Gogh hee 
is modern art, and around his tragic and sensational 
life, and his death by his own hand in 1890, many 2 
legends have grown. Not all these legends can be mB | York f 
justified; and they have given rise to a false image of pte Ee 
one of the most humane and intelligent men who asd | 
ever became a great painter. A aoe 
Early in October an exhibition of self-portraits by me 


Van Gogh will be opened in London at the new suggest 
premises of the Marlborough Fine Arts; and to mark — 
the occasion THE SUNDAY TIMES Art Critic, John Lithuat 
Russell, has made a re-examination of the life and Em 


personality of Van Gogh. Entitled “Van Gogh: The : 
Last Self Portrait”, and based primarily on Van p | IN THE 
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Gogh’s own letters and on first-hand investigation in Gobet 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE CLOWNING CONTINUED at the United Nations, 
in the Congo, through St. Pancras, up and down 
the Labour Party, round the American Presiden- 
tial election, over Cape Canaveral and via the 
Monckton Commission’s report. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN FINALLY DECIDED to go to New 
York for the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Earl of Home having tried the bath-water and 
pronounced it temperate. Mr. Khrushchev aban- 
doned his practice of climbing through windows 
in his shirt-sleeves, but continued to denounce 
imperialists and Mr. Hammarskjéld. Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld defended himself with vigour, and the 
Assembly prepared to debate Mr. Khrushchev’s 
suggestion that all colonies be given their inde- 
pendence immediately. It was not known whether 
the representatives of Hungary, East Germany or 
Lithuania would speak in the debate, but Mr. 
Diefenbaker hinted that they ought to. 


* 


IN THE CONGO a formidable point of confusion was 
cleared up when it was decided that Colonel 
Mobutu spelt his name like that. Other aspects of 
the situation remained obscure. The Ghana 
Government prepared to withdraw the Ghanaian 
contingent from the United Nations force, Mr. 
Lumumba insisted that he had reconciled his 
differences with President Kasavubu, and Colonel 
Mobutu called a round-table conference of all or 
most of the warring factions. Meanwhile, the 
technical director of the United Nations force 
declared that the Congo economy would collapse 
within weeks if something fairly drastic was not 
done. Nothing fairly drastic was done. 


* 





FARTHER SOUTH Sir Roy Welensky was reported 
to be preparing for battle over the Monckton 
Commission’s report. This document was being 
assiduously leaked round the town, and was said 
to contain a recommendation that—in certain 
circumstances—the right of Federation territories 
to secede. should be granted; also that a substan- 
tial increase in African representation should take 
place at once. Sir Roy was reported to have urged 
|upon the Government (in the person of Mr. 
Duncan Sandys) the wisdom of ‘doing a Devlin’ 
with the report and ignoring it, but the Govern- 
|ment was said to be reluctant to follow this 
course. 





* 


TEMPERS COOLED IN ST. PANCRAS, partly, no doubt, 
because the carefully-organised spontaneity of 
the Communist Party’s hand in the riots had come 
to rather more light than the organisers seemed 
to have bargained for. A deputation of tenants 
met the Housing Committee chairman, fines and 
prison sentences were handed out to rioters, and 
the Labour Party called for a new Rent Act. 


* 


|Al THE SAME TIME, the Labour Party prepared to 
| get itself into a position from which it would be 
|Unable to call for anything except help. Last- 
|minute talks, conferences and double-crossings 
|tooks place in an effort to save (or destroy) the 
position of Mr. Gaitskell after the Scarborough 
jconfgrence. Mr. Frank Cousins prepared to make 
|Cleat Where he stood on nuclear disarmament and 
|NAEO when he spoke in the defence debate, and 
Mr. William Carron prepared to make dark where 
he Stood. The Liberals, with a defence dispute of 
theirsown, met at Eastbourne but turned their 
tyes “north. 





* 
| SOVIET SCIENTISTS were rumoured to have failed 
6 put a man successfully into orbit, and to the 





hazards of earth-dwellers was added the possi- 
bility. of being hit on the head by a Russian 
Corpse. And there was another dull thud at Cape 
Canaveral. 
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THE GREAT 


HE Prime Minister’s decision to go to the 

United Nations was wonderfully predict- 
able: how could he resist the opportunity to 
demonstrate those talents for diplomacy which, 
he has long felt, have not been sufficiently 
recognised? On his visit to Russia Mr. Khrush- 
chev made him look foolish; and the Summit 
conference was over before it had properly 
begun. But the UN offers a captive audience; and 
it may also give him the chance to do some 
bringing together of leaders who have fallen out 
with one another—or at least, to do some private 
soothing. 

What was not expected was that Mr. Mac- 
millan should choose to go to the UN as the self- 
appointed emissary of Europe. He had the good 
sense and the tact to inform Dr. Adenauer of 
this notion; and Dr. Adenauer was apparently 
delighted with the idea. What President de Gaulle 
thought of it is not stated; nor the views of the 
other European countries. In view of Mr. 
Macmillan’s hedging over the Common Market, 
it is improbable that they take his claim to speak 
for Europe seriously. 

But whatever the reasons—whether it was his 
vanity or his sense of duty that impelled him to 
go—the decision was a mistake. Not that the 
arrival of another Head of State in New York 
was likely to make any difference, one way or the 
other. But on principle, it would have been wise 
to leave the handling of this session to the 
Foreign Secretary; because the struggle which is 
being played out in New York is not between 
East and West; it is between the UN and Mr. 
Khrushchev. And—so far, at least—the UN has 
been spectacularly the victor. Not merely have 
Mr. K’s policies been overwhelmingly rejected 
by the votes of the delegates; they have seen him 
forced to play the clown to distract attention 
from his embarrassment. 

Obviously the important thing is that—as 
James Morris put it, in the Guardian—‘for -all 
the bickering of the Powers, the half-cock 
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rhetoric and the bar-room conferences, the 
United Nations itself is emerging with extra- 
ordinary new stature.’ This was the chief reason 
for the failure of President Eisenhower’s speech 
to make the expected impression. The delegates 
did not much want to be impressed. They knew 
that the President was trying to retrieve his lost 
status; probably most of them were sympathetic; 
but if his speech had been effective, it would 
have distracted attention from the UN itself. 
Understandably, delegates were determined that 
this should not happen. 

They have the same attitude to Mr. Macmillan. 
He has a right to a voice in the Assembly’s 
deliberations; and if he had come out at any 
other time, as a matter of interest or courtesy, 
he would have been welcome. But the UN can 
hardly be blamed if it feels a little irritated at 
the timing of his arrival. The UN was doing very 
well on its own account; it does not want the 
credit of a propaganda victory to go to ‘the 
West,” let alone to individual Western leaders. 

This is an excellent sign. The growth of a ‘com- 
pany’ feeling within an international organisa- 
tion is not always healthy; it may mean that the 
organisation is losing touch with the outside 
world by devoting too much of its time to 
administrative and internal details, But the 
development of UN solidarity is exactly what the 
organisation required. 

There is another reason why it would have 
been as well for the Prime Minister—and the 
United Kingdom—to remain discreetly in the 
background in this session. The UN is now more 
than ever an assembly of small nations; and the 
individual delegates, particularly the latest batch 
from Africa, ought to be allowed to see that they 
have real influence there—that it is not simply a 
place where the small let off steam while the 
Great Powers take the decisions. It is particularly 
useful that these countries should have seen, as 
they did at the beginning of the session, that all 
the weight of the big names from the East made 
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little impact; the UN was well able to look after 
itself without the Western Heads of State coming 
to its rescue. 

Then, there is the danger that Mr. K will use 
the Prime Minister for his own purposes. There 
could hardly have been a plainer warning of this 
intention than the broadcasts from behind the 
Iron Curtain extolling Mr. Macmillan for his 
contribution to the easing of world tension, and 
saying that if he should care to see Mr. K, Mr. K 
would be graciously pleased to receive him. Mr. 
Macmillan cannot be ignorant of the reasons 
why the visit would be welcome to the Russians; 
he must have been advised to avoid a meeting 
on these terms. But he appears too absorbed in 
his role as the great pacificator to listen. 

And the Prime Minister had more important 
things to do at home. The leaks from the Monck- 
ton Report have become a torrent; and all of 
them point to a really dangerous situation build- 
ing up.in the Rhodesias. There may be only a few 
days more during which Kenneth Kaunda can 
be relied upon to restrain his frustrated nation- 
alist followers in the North: October was his 
promised date for concessions, and even if the 
Monckton Report holds out fresh hopes, it may 
appear too late. Mr. Macmillan’s time would 
have been better spent at home in discussions 
with Mr. Sandys and Mr. Macleod, than in giving 
his new European suit an airing in New York. 


Fighting the Course 


HEY have tied me to a stake, I cannot fly— 

Mr. Gaitskell must be telling himself, con- 
templating Scarborough—‘but bear-like I must 
fight the course.’ Some members of his party have 
been urging that it is not too late to untie him- 
self; that the difference between the three rival 
defence propositions is not sharp enough to cut 
the .party into pieces. But he appears to have 
decided, after the humiliating experience over 
Clause Four, that this is the time to make his 
stand; and of course he is right. 

As Roy Jenkins argues in his article on the 
coming Conference, the platform policy and the 
Cousins policy cannot both be accepted without 
making the party look silly. According to Mr. 
Cousins the T&GWU motion does not commit 
Britain to leave the Western alliance: what it 
says (he insists) is that Britain should refuse to 
honour some of her present commitments to 
the alliance; so that if the alliance objects, it 
will be the alliance which will be leaving Britain 
and not vice versa. But this is a school debating 
quibble, like a child insisting that he is not pull- 
ing the cat's tail—it is the cat who is pulling. 

The Cousins motion cannot be taken seriously, 
because it has become so obvious that if the 
Labour Party is induced to walk the unilateral 
plank it will end up fathoms deep. But many 
otherwise intelligent and sane people, who are 
not members of the party, also cling to the 
assumption that we can discard nuclear weapons 
without risk either to Britain or to the West. 
They should take note of a point nuclear scien- 
tists often make, but nuclear disarmers never 
listen to: once a country has the bomb it will 
always, as far as rival countries are concerned; 
have the bomb. Nobody would believe Mr. K if 
he announced that he was disposing of all 
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Russia’s stocks of nuclear weapons, even if he 
invited inspection; for one thing, he might have 
a small fleet of atom submarines cruising around 
offshore with their nuclear load—and very 
soon a small fleet of space satellites as well. And 
Mr. K himself would certainly not believe any 
protestation from America or Britain — that 
nuclear warfare had been renounced and our 
weapons destroyed—why should -he? 

The growing Chinese threat makes it even 
more necessary to preserve the deterrent. A par- 
ticularly absurd argument some unilateralists use 
is that, as there are so many Chinese, nuclear 
weapons will not make any impression on them. 
But if we were forced to make that kind of 
impression, only nuclear weapons could do it. 
To abandon the deterrent at a time of growing 
danger would be double madness. 


The Contenders 


OST commentators appear to have awarded 
Mn first round to Senator Kennedy after 
the Presidential candidates’ initial TV contest; 
but probably neither of them will get much bene- 
fit from it. Vice-President Nixon looked more 
careworn than he did on his visit to England last 
year—possibly the fault of a make-up designed, 
apparently, to understate his jowls. As Nixon’s 
cartoonist’s-delight characteristic is his  pear- 
shaped face, this was a mistake; at times it 
seemed as if we were looking not at him but at 
his reflection in an elongating distorting mirror. 
And his smile, which flicked on and off as if 
regulated by some master switch in Republican 
headquarters, was not a success; endearing 
enough, but too contrived. Mr. Kennedy did 
better, but he does not know how to relax for 
television; he has the unhappy knack of making 
even spontaneous replies sound studied.° Still, 
both of them showed an enviable ability to talk 
quickly, sensibly, and to the point—even when 
their subjects, to an alien ear, were uninteresting. 
They did not entirely avoid political cliché—Mr. 
Kennedy even spoke of the need to implement 
goals—but where they used it, it was as a kind 
of oratorical shorthand, rather than—as it so 
often is here—as a substitute for comment. 
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Melanie Klein, 1882-1960 


HE starting-point of Mrs. Klein’s work was } 

the problem of anxiety in young children, 
By the developéd use of play-analysis, a technique 
which she created, she was led to a number of 
important insights into the primitive mind, and: 
these constituted a natural extension of Freudian:| 
theory. In the first place, she considerably en: 
Jarged our conception of the Id, or the psyche's- 


instinctual reservoir, by uncovering the vast role [9 
played by the aggressive as well as by the libidinal e 


instincts. Secondly, she investigated in detail af 
number of ways in which the ego tries to contain 
these instincts: whereas Freud’s work is pecu-¥ 
liarly associated with repression and sublimation, 
Mrs. Klein showed how the ego can, for instance, 
deny these instincts or attribute them to some 
other, external source. Thirdly, she stressed the 
significance of phantasy, and showed how many 
situations of anxiety, both in infancy and adult 
life, relate not to the world as it is but to the 
world as we re-create it. 

Out of these elements Mrs. Klein reconstructed 
the early life of the individual, and in particular: 
she identified two historical phases both falling } 
within the first year of life and both vital for 


rT reskin oie 


TE he ee 


later development. The first, which she called the BF 


paranoid-schizoid position, arises when the infant 
becomes aware of itself as surrounded by a vast 
number of fragmented objects, mostly hostile, 


and it feels fear for itself as the victim of perse- F 


cution. The second phase, or depressive position, 
occurs when the infant comes to unite these 
fragmented objects into real or whole objects, 
and so sees that the recipient of its love is also 
the recipient of its aggression: realising this, it 





falls into a state of fear of itself, of anxiety lest : 


it should destroy what it loves. Upon its ability 
to transcend this condition—-that is, to accept 
ambivalence and to make, reparation—depend ia 
large measure its prospects of future integration, 
creativity and happiness. 

Mrs. Klein was opposed to determinism. She 
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ie 


believed that psycho-analysis could provide a a 


firm foundation for an enlightened and humans © 


istic morality in which the principal failing was 
envy. But she strongly resisted any attempt to 
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turn child psycho-analysis into a body of ready- 
made diagnosis and guidance: she felt this could 
only degrade her science and ultimately increase 
the anxiety of those responsible for the upbring- 
ing of children. 

When I first met her—which was only 
eighteen months before she died—I was surprised 


| by the pleasure it gave her that someone from 


another field should be interested in her work. 
Then it occurred to me that perhaps her high 
estimate of psycho-analysis was tinged with a 
faint pessimism about its future. She feared in- 
creasing indifference and hostility: and she also 
feared misguided popularisation. 

J remember her as somewhat short, slightly 
bent, but giving a great impression of power. She 
had pure white hair, rather delicately arranged, 
and in a face which managed to be both pretty 
and strong, one saw, suddenly, wonderful, bright, 
clear, amused eyes. She had enormous and 
evident charm: she laughed a great deal, often 
talking through her laughter: she was very 
benign, and also very sharp. She raised one’s 
belief in the powers of human nature, and in the 
pleasure, indeed the pleasures, of life. She was 
the most impressive human being I have known. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


The Irrelevant Referendum 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 
CAPE TOWN 


_— historians are going to look back on 
this republican referendum campaign that is 
just finishing as the most absurd political uproar 
in South Africa’s history: a battle about whether 
the egg should be opened at the sharp end or the 
blunt end. Throughout the continent people are 
fighting, or winning without a fight, an anti- 
colonial struggle, but the Afrikaners, standing in 
their last ditch here in the South, have decided to 
tutn their backs on all that and fight yet another 
anti-imperialist battle. 

‘Dr. Verwoerd has explained that his republic, 
iftit is granted to him, will be based exactly on 
the South Africa Act, that the only real differ- 
ence will be that the Governor-General will be 
known as the President. To achieve this change 
of nomenclature he is willing to risk finding 
South Africa outside the Commonwealth, pos- 
sibly without even the doubtful title she now has 
to rule South-West Africa. 

Why does he do this? It has nothing to do with 
gaining more powers. With his present parlia- 
mentary majority he already has the power to do 
everything except, in Dicey’s phrase, make a man 
awoman. Republicans claim that in some magical 
Way a republic will bring about unity of the white 
Faces; but this also is an argument that makes 
little sense. A republic would reduce slightly the 
anti-English feelings of the Afrikaners: the 
Boer War defeat would finally be avenged. But 
Tesentment against English domination in the 
business and some professional fields would re- 
Main, and so would a fear of the power of the 


} English language. Anyway, the whole argument 


for ‘white unity’ has disastrous implications: it 
Poses the existence of an enemy or a threat; it 
Suggests a white-black conflict is inevitable. 

The real causes of this referendum are to be 


t found not in a rational desire for constitutional 


reform, but in the combination of historical im- 
petus and political necessity. The Nationalists 
have always been a republican party, and it was 
a real and relevant issue in the days before the 
Statute of Westminster when Malan was quarrel- 
ling with Hertzog. It has lost its relevance but 
retained its emotional appeal. So in January (well 
before Sharpeville and the assassination attempt), 
when Dr. Verwoerd faced a determined opposi- 
tion attack on his Bantustan policy and the possi- 
bility of a split in his own party, he reached for 
the only weapon he had which would unite his 
own ranks and divert the opposition’s fire. ‘Let 
us have a republic referendum, he said. 

We can now be glad it is almost over. Whatever 
its result, its end must increase the fluidity of the 
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political scene, create some hope that the grip 
the Verwoerd fanatics have on the government 
may be shaken by the more sensible white par- 
liamentarians. 

Meanwhile the non-white (mostly), non-parlia- 
mentarian opposition is building up its strength 
again. Those who were detained have not been 
cowed by their detention. In fact, people who 
have talked to large numbers of ex-detainees re- 
port two very disturbing developments: the anti- 
white temperature has risen considerably and 
few people are interested any more in non- 
violence. In unsophisticated Pondoland a new 
organisation has been formed to fight against the 
Bantu Authorities system. Its name is simply 
‘Congo.’ 


Royal Marriage 


From Our Correspondent 


LTHOUGH everyone is talking about her in 

Madrid, there seems to be very little to tell 
of Fabiola de Mora y Aragon, except that she 
is a thoroughly ‘nice’ girl, who has written some 
fairy-tales and plays the piano by ear, whose ser- 
vants adore her and who piously spends a great 
deal of her time visiting the poor. On the whole, 
people think that she and Baudouin make a good 
pair. But only the Spanish journalists are gen- 
uinely thrilled by the news. They have every 
reason to be. For once they may let their pens 
run wild. 

They are certainly taking every advantage of 
the opportunity. The present, past and future of 
Fabiola are painted in the most glowing colours. 
Special editions of illustrated magazines publish 
every conceivable detail about her, ranging from 
her family tree to her horoscope. The headlines 
are exuberant: ‘Spain and Belgium are no longer 
separated by the Pyrenees!’ One writer recalls 
this is the second time in history that the First 
Lady of Belgium is to be Spanish. ‘May she be 
as happy and beloved of the Belgian people as 
her illustrious predecessor!’ he pleads—having 
presumably forgotten that Isabel Clara Eugenia, 
the daughter of Philip II, King of Spain and 
Ruler of Belgium and the Netherlands, had to 
leave the country rather hurriedly when the 
Belgians decided that they had had enough of 
Spanish domination. 

The most characteristic article on the theme is 
probably the one published on September 22 by 
the Catholic daily Ya: ‘.. . at last the dreary 
grind of the Cold War, of the vulgar outbursts 
of Khrushchev and Lumumba... has been 
broken by a ray of light. . . . Thanks to Fabiola 
Spain has at last come into the headlines of the 
world press. While other countries are producing 
rockets and satellites, Spain has put something 


far more important into orbit, a genuine 
woman... .’ 

* 
With the papers so full of Fabiola and 


Baudouin, it is easy not to notice that the Spanish 
press is publishing few comments on the North 
American elections, though they may be of vital 
importance to Spain. One reason is that the 
religious issue may be so important in the elec- 
tion campaign. It cannot fail to be embarrassing 
for such a country as Spain, which is ruled by 
a firm alliance of Church and State, to see its 


MADRID 
Big Brother and Protector express so vehemently 
the conviction that the Catholic Church should 
keep its hands off politics. 

Strangely enough, the opposition groups do 
not seem to have woken up to the idea that here 
they have an excellent opportunity for staging 
demonstrations against the part which the Church 
plays in the government of Spain, congratulating 
the American people on their wisdom and pro- 
gressive convictions regarding this point. It would 
be amusing to watch the efforts of the Spanish 
press trying to tie a Communist label to pro- 
American demonstrations. 


* 


It has been announced that next October one 
of Federico Garcia Lorca’s plays, Yerma, will 
be presented in the theatre here. In the past the 
poet's sisters have refused to give permission for 
them to be staged in Spain while their brother's 
enemies remain in power. Malicious rumour has 
it that Lorca’s sisters have run short of money 
and have therefore discarded their principles; 
but it may well be that they have realised at last 
that their refusal only served to deprive the 
generation of today of some of the finest works 
of the Spanish theatre, while those who were the 
poet’s enemies during his lifetime are unaffected. 
So now, at last, Madrid will see one of the plays 
which have for so many years been applauded in 
all the capitals of Europe. 

* 


After the long summer holidays the school year 
has started with an official announcement that 
all Catholic priests will henceforth be considered 
the equals of graduate teachers in secondary 
education. This means that a priest does not need 
a university degree in order to be considered 
capable of teaching in a grammar school. In 
future it will become even mere difficult for a 
graduate teacher to obtain an appointment in the 
schools run by religious orders—that is to say, 
in the majority of Spanish schools—because 
obviously these schools would prefer to employ 
a priest rather than a layman. This new regula- 
tion does not seem to apply to nuns, but pessimis- 
tic secondary school teachers tell me that they 
would not be surprised to see a sort of suffragette 
movement spring up in the convents, claiming 
that nuns also should be allowed to teach ina 
grammar schools without diplomas. 
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The Liberal. Call 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


‘THe Left has nothing to Fear 
but Fear itself.’ With this strik- 
ing, albeit imbecile, slogan Mr, 
Jo Grimond sums up the argu- 
ment of his new pamphlet, a 
document arguing ‘the need for 
a new leap forward by the Left,’ 
under the title Let’s Get On With 
It! (it was with those exact 
words, I may say, that Mr. Tom 
Driberg concluded his Chairman’s address to the 
1958 Labour Conference, and one year later the 
Left took a great new leap backwards. Absit 
omen.) What I like about Mr. Grimond, apart 
from -his forelock, is that when he sniffs the 
breeze he is able to deduce which way it is blow- 
ing. Mr. Gaitskell, despite the fact that his nose 
is as sharp as a pen, does no more than babble of 
green fields, and Mr. Macmillan’s sense of smell 
has long since been unable to detect anything 
but the odour of sanctity he sprays on himself 
from an aerosol can every morning. But Mr. 
Grimond scenteth the battle from afar, and 
sayeth ‘Ha, ha’ amid the trumpets. And, just for 
once, it looketh as though the trumpets may not 
be able to say ‘Ha, ha’ back. 

The General Election of 1959 had not been 
ower for twelve hours when Mr. Grimond put 
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forward the suggestion that a new kind of Radical 
grouping was what was needed, with the Labour 
and Liberal Parties (or. as he put it, I think, the 
Liberal and Labour Parties) uniting either more 
or less closely to present an alternative to the 
otherwise apparently eternal Tory rule. A num- 
ber of his followers on that occasion were pro- 
foundly shocked, and some even went so far as 
to say so. Had not the faithful doubled their 
votes? (Proportionately, no.) Of what need alli- 
ances, pacts, regroupings? On to victory, or at 
any rate a seventh MP, by 1964! But Mr. 
Grimond knew better. ‘What,’ Professor Laski 
used to ask, ‘has posterity ever done for me?’ 
And Mr. Grimond is clearly of that persuasion 
too. 

Before the election, Mr. Grimond had done the 
groundwork for converting the Liberal Party 
into a real party of the Left; since the election, he 
has been busy hammering home the image; and 
now he wants his reward, and I do not blame 
him. Mr. Grimond must, for a variety of reasons, 
maintain the fiction that the Liberals at present 
form a viable alternative Opposition. He cannot 
say, ‘If the Labour Party will come a little way 
to meet us—across the Gulf of Nationalisation, 
the Valley of Party Title, the Trade Union Fis- 
sure, the Canyon of Electoral Reform—we will 
throw in our lot with them and the great days of 
the Lib-Labs shall be seen once again in the land.’ 
He cannot, that is, say these things in these words. 
But that he thought them, and was only waiting 
his hour to say them in words as near to those 
as he could without turning his own party con- 
ference into a shambles as big as the Labour 
gabfest, has been clear for some time. 

And now he has spoken. The last copy of my 
last week’s article, in which I said that his policy 
at Eastbourne would be to leave plenty of loose 
ends visible from Scarborough, had hardly been 
used to wrap the fish when Mr. Grimond’s pam- 
phlet thudded—plopped—on to my desk. It is a 
clear and unequivocal appeal to the sensible core 
of the Labour Party to join forces with the 
Liberals. If you doubt this, consider what is the 
one price the Labour Party—even the Gaitskell 
half of an irrevocably split Labour Party—will 
never pay for Liberal support. It is surely Elec- 
toral Reform, because once that price has been 
paid it can never be bought back. And now, if 
you would, search through Mr. Grimond’s pro-; 
gramme for the Liberal Left for any mention of 
the Single Transferable Vote or any of its bastard 
brothers. You will search in vain. 

Mr. Crossman is larrupped for misunderstand- 
ing Professor, Galbraith and then appropriating 
him; nationalisation is written off, the trade 
unions are growled at; our educational system is 
attacked; methods of town and country planning 


| are said to be in need of reform; Britain’s atti- 


tudes to Europe and the United Nations are 
deemed unsatisfactory; the Homicide Law is 


| declared ‘a grisly farce’; part two of the Wolfen- 


den Report is said to be overdue for implementa- 
tion; the advertising industry is found ripe for 
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control; Communism is recognised as the menag 
it is, and ‘some elements on the Left’ rebuked fa 
their complacency about it; all these things are 
part, in Mr. Grimond’s argument, of the pro 
gramme of the new Left Party. But Electoraf 
Reform is not in the list, and I think that while 
Mr. Grimond breathes it will not be. And there 
can be no other reason for this than that his 
pamphlet is a direct call to the Labour Party for 


an alliance. If you won't take my word for it 


take his: 


It is time we gave up the search for a pro} 


gramme for a Left Party and set about finding) 
a Left Party for the Left Programme behind 
which I believe we could rally widespread sup- 
port. For I believe there is widespread agree 
ment on the main reforms needed in this country, 
if only those who feel the same way could jump 
the fences which divide them and come together, 
Without being indelicate, Mr. Grimond could 
hardly have put it more unambiguously. My first 
action, on receiving a new political pamphlet, 
is to look at the price, to see at whom it is 
directed. The Future Labour Offers You, though 
it must have cost several glossy shillings to pro- 
duce, was sold for sixpence, and thus clearly) 
aimed at a mass market. (And a fat lot of good 
it did them, too; but that is another, and sadder; 
story.) Mr. Grimond’s call costs two shillings, , 
which is a lot for any but the converted to fork, 
out at the back of the hall. But Mr. Grimond’s, 
appeal is not directed to homme moyen sensuely, 
it is not directed to the rank and file of the, 
Labour Party. It is directed to Mr. Gaitskell and, 
those in the Labour Party who will march with, 
him to Scarborough and back (the two groups—4 
particularly in that party of back-stabbers and; 
double-crossers—are by no means necessarily the | 
same). And Mr. Gaitskell can afford two bob, 
even if he has not been sent a complimentary, 
copy. (And if he hasn’t he has only to ask, and 
he can have mine. How. splendidly efficient, y 
should like to say at this point, is the wholly 


admirable Miss Preston of the Liberal Party's « 
Press Department! Do. you know that she evet.. 


books our hotels for us, come conference time? , 
Mr. Grimond, paying affectionate tribute to het 

at the end of the Torquay Conference, said he 

had no doubt that when he is on his death-bed he 

will receive a message from Miss Preston to the 

effect that if his Last Words are to make the, 
early editions of the next morning's papers, she, 
will have to have them by four o'clock in the 

afternoon. He does well to hold this paragon in 

high esteem.) 


The question is, of course: what is Mr. Gait-* 


skell going to say in reply? Well, Mr. Grimond 
is in no hurry (apart from anything else, he can’t 
afford to be). At the end of next week Mr. 
Gaitskell’s future will be a little easier to read.’ 


If, as I hope, things go as badly as possible for™ 


him there—for those who admire Mr. Gaitskell, 
and wish him well, must also wish him crushing 
defeat by his Conference—the only remaining 
doubt will be the exact length of time that must 
elapse before the Labour Party splits (when Mr. 
Foot gets back into Parliament he will presum- 


ably lead the attack on Mr. Gaitskell—to the ° 


amusing chagrin of some other fellows who will 


not be wholly in favour of having their thunder” 


stolen—and eventually the Adullamites must 
either retire to their cave or be kicked outs 
Either way, the result will be the same). And 
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then, or a little before, I think—and hope—there 
will be a note in Mr. Grimond’s letter-box, with 
a Hampstead postmark, running, ‘Dear Jo, I 
read your pamphlet with a good deal of interest 
(if I may say so with the utmost possible respect) 






ee Sats 


and should like to have a chat about one or two 
things in it. Shall we say Sunday morning? At 
Frognal Gardens? Over a glass of sherry? There 
may be one or two other people here, but I think 
you know themall... .’ 


2. Honesty or Unity 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 





TO NE view of party conferences is that they 
ling Oirouia rally supporters, provide the faithful 
a S with a week of agreeable social intercourse by 
rees#! the sea, and make the best use of a spate of free 
try,f) national publicity. Despite the baying of the 
imp B floggers at Mr. Butler’s heels, Conservative con- 
het, ferences quite often manage to approximate to 
uld F this pattern. At least since 1951 no Labour con- 
itst ference has been remotely in the same category. 
let, The main question in anyone’s mind, as the 
t 8 annual October blood-letting comes round, is 
ugh F whether the party will escape with doing itself 
0H only minor harm, or whether, as at Morecambe 
tly Hin 1952, Scarborough in 1954, or Blackpool in 
90d: F 1959, the injury will be less superficial. 
ler, There are few who doubt that this year’s Scar- 
188.8 borough gathering will be in the major damage 
otk. § category. But will it merely be of the same degree 
15. as at the conferences already mentioned, or will 
ely} it be such as to signify the end of a Labour Party 
the, with any real hope of attracting majority sup- 
ind, F port? The danger here is not merely that there 
jithy § may be an open split between the leadership and 
S—i} the conference. At least equally damaging would 
ind iF be the acceptance, in the interests of compromise, 
the |} of a series of mutually contradictory resolutions. 
ob, | A show of party unity is normally a great elec- 
atyiftoral asset, but-the public are likely to be 
ané 4} atttacted by such unity only if it is achieved with 
, bwsome approach to spontaneity. If a party dis- 
oll} uf agrees about fundamental issues and attempts to 
ty’ sf reconcile these differences by producing a policy 
vet. »§ which is logical nonsense, it will lose all its marks 
ne? ffor honesty without gaining any for unity. 
her 4 Fértunately, Mr. Gaitskell’s speech at Batter- 
he sea made it clear, despite the siren voices of 
he (Mr. Crossman, Mr. Wedgwood Benn and even 
the §Mr. George Brown, that he is not going to be 
the @party to the sort of double-talk which emerged 
she. @from the TUC at Douglas. How Mr. Crossman, 
the hose mind normally thrives on the apocalyptic 
| IN confrontation of opposites, can believe that the 
ousins resolution and the official policy mean 
ait- Mjthe same thing I cannot imagine. The official 
ynd “Policy is quite clear that so long as Russia has 
n't “@Puclear weapons the West must have them too. 
Mr. "@Mr. Cousins’s resolution calls for ‘a complete 
ad. "Pelection of any defence policy based on the 
for pthreatiof the use of tactical or strategic nuclear 
elt "@*<4pons.’ The official policy is firmly in favour 
ing of ous full commitment to NATO. Mr. Cousins’s 
ing P¢solution makes no mention of the alliance, but 
just “@P°*Sconditions which would be quite incom- 
Mr, @Patible with effective membership of it. If a 
im Urther test is required the best one would seem 
the @° bethat of asking Mr. Cousins himself whether 
wilt’ We thinks the two policies mean the same thing; 
der "4, if so, why he does not withdraw his own, 
ust “@Yhich is necessarily less precise and comprehen- 


ve, and vote for the official statement. 


put. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn has dealt with this issue 


And 


in simpler terms than Mr. Crossman. Without 
elaborate attempts at textual reconciliation he 
has announced: ‘Both rival policies should be 
accepted by the party conference at Scarbor- 
ough,’ and he is reported as saying, “To invite a 
split on the narrow differences of emphasis that 
divides them would be a reckless folly.” But once 
papering over the cracks is carried to this extent 
why should it ever stop? The rejection of any 
resolution, indeed the exercise of any choice in 
policymaking, necessarily leaves some people dis- 
contented and becomes a potential threat to party 
unity. Would it not be better that all resolutions 
put down for the Labour Party Conference 
should automatically be deemed to be carried? 
Everyone would be happy, there need be no 
debates and no votes, no splits and no ill-feeling. 
The only disadvantage is that the party would 
become more of a public laughing-stock than 
even Mr. Benn is prepared to make it. 

Is there, then, no alternative to a clash in 
which, if the leadership preserves its principles, it 
loses its active rank and file? These are the terms 
in which the Left of the party has been assidu- 
ously presenting the issue for months past, and 
which the new ‘soft-centre’ has so conveniently 
endorsed. To my mind they are utterly false 
terms. In most constituencies even the twenty or 
thirty people who make up the management com- 
mittees, let alone the wider, outer ring, are far 
from being convinced unilateralists. Many of 
them have an instinctive sympathy for any form 
of nuclear disarmament—as is natural and desir- 
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able with a party of the Left—but when they 
come face to face with the consequences of uni- 
lateralism the degree of support for the leader- 
ship is surprisingly great. My constituency party, 
which is not traditionally a“Right-wing one, voted 
by more than five to one in favour of the official 
policy. Every day there is news of local parties 
which are switching back from unilateralism to 
support for NATO and a Western deterrent. 
Whatever is the result of the Scarborough de- 
fence vote it is now highly likely that a majority 
of the constituency parties will be with Mr. 
Gaitskell and not against him. At this conference 
the leadership will command more constituency 
party support than it did on most major issues 
during the four-year Bevanite quarrel. 

What, then, has happened? Why is Mr. Gait- 
skell facing a conference challenge to his author- 
ity more acute than any with which Lord Attlee 
was ever confronted? The answer boils down to 
Mr. Cousins. If the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union’s one million votes were still 
where they were in Arthur Deakin’s day the 
defence policy debate would fall into place as 
merely one of the series of ineffective foreign 
policy challenges to the leadership which we have 
seen over the past ten years. This is not to sug- 
gest that Mr. Deakin was a perfect instrument of 
democratic policy-making. No doubt his confer- 
ence votes misrepresented the views of some of 
his members just as Mr. Cousins’s do. But the 
complete reorientation of the TGWU under the 
latter’s leadership has inevitably called into ques- 
tion the basis on which trade union votes are 
cast. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the accident of one man’s views has had more 
to do with the change than has any alteration in 
objective circumstances or any mass. movement 
of opinion within the union. There is also an 
important distinction between a trade union 
leader using his immense conference power to 
support the policy which the elected leaders of 
the party wish to pursue, as Deakin did, and one 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Italian for Beginners 


This 80-page booklet is an in- 
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broadcast lessons in Italian for 
listeners with no previous know- 
ledge of the language. The lessons 
begin on October 3. 4s. 
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Keep Up Your Russian 


A new booklet, of 104 pages in 
stout cover, for the ‘Keep up 
Your Russian’ course. This is a 
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ginners’ course, and with an 
extended vocabulary, examples 
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written and spoken Russian, @¢_ 
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GOOD NEWS FROM AFRICA 





Seven years ago in Central Africa a new nation was born. It had been 
conceived in the faith that Africans and Europeans could live and work 
together as partners and that such a partnership would be the surest way to 
help them all. During those seven years firm footings have been laid for 
African progress. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is a nation 
in being. Let facts have a hearing. 
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Let facts have a hearing 





Willingly to School 

A dramatic feature of the Federation’s 
growth has been an intense African thirst 
for knowledge, and the bold territorial and 
Federal expenditure on African education. 
There are now a million African primary 
school children in the Federation—an in- 
crease of over 50°%, during this period. More 
Africans are going on to secondary schools 
every year, and Federal grants for African 
university students are particularly generous. 
The University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1955, is an independent multi- 
racial university. An ambitious multi-racial 
medical school attached to the university is 
now being planned. It is Federal policy that 
Africans who can make good use of a higher 


education shalj have it. The more educated 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE STUDENT The 
new University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
is multi-racial. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


UFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER * RHODESIA HOUSE * STRAND * LONDON: W.C.2 





Africans the Federation has, the greater will 
be their contribution to the progress of the 


country. 





& — 4 ee 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE SICK More and 
more new hospitals in the Federation bring African 
and European nurses to work side by side. 


Partnership against disease 

European skill and resources behind the 
African desire to learn : these are the forces that 
are making the Federal health service work. 
In 1953, expenditure on health for the three 
territories was 4} million pounds—by 1960 
this had grown to over 9 million pounds. 
The most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick 
and injured—they are all at the disposal of 
the African. 


New hope for African farmers 
For centuries, Africans have scratched a 


miserable living from communal land. Long 
term development and research plans by the 
territorial and Federal Governments have 
taught Africans more efficient methods, and 
farms owned by African freeholders are 
being established. Animal and tractor- 
drawn ploughs are replacing primitive hand 
hoes. Fertilisers are coming into wide use. 


African living standards rising 

In 1952 the money income of the Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was £46,600,000. By 1959 it had 
doubled to over £100,000,000. Poverty 
remains a serious problem in all three terri- 
tories; but the African who has left a life of 
subsistence for the modern economy is 
increasingly in the market for a wide range 
of foods, clothing and household goods that 
were formerly beyond his reach. He is 
rising quickly to the opportunities which 
the European has brought him. 


Efficient administration, a rising stand- 
ard of living, economic strength and the 
taking of Africans into the partnership 
and electorate of a modern state—these 
are what the Federation is achieving in 
Central Africa. It appreciates—perhaps 
more than anyone—how much remains 
to be done. 
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who uses it to try to foist upon those leaders a 
policy which is repugnant to their deepest con- 
victions. If one thing is clear in British politics 
today it is that the electorate would react violently 
against a party leadership which meekly accepted 
the orders of a few trade union leaders who were 
not themselves the elected representatives of the 
~ general public. 

Mr. Gaitskell can therefore draw comfort from 
the strength of his support both amongst the 
Labour electorate and amongst the constituency 
parties. Given the balance of trade union power 
the vote at Scarborough is bound to be very 
close. It may easily go against him. But neither 
he nor the Labour Party can afford to take refuge 
in another muffled compromise. If the conference 
wishes to go unilateral it would be better that 
it should do so unequivocally, and reject the 
official policy at the same time. But in this event 
it must be prepared either for independent action 
by the Parliamentary Party or for the descent of 
the whole Labour movement into a state of 
leaderless chaos. 

Defence has inevitably become the major issue 
for Scarborough. But it is by no means the only 
issue. Indeed a victory for Mr. Gaitskell in this 
field alone will do nothing to raise the party’s 
electoral appeal above its 1959 level. This battle, 
if the phrase is not too confusing in the context, 
is essentially a defensive one. It is merely de- 
signed (a sad thought after the brave if ill- 
thought-out beginnings of last November) to 
hold ground which the moderate wing of the 
party has occupied for many years past. It is a 
battle which must nevertheless be fought. But if 
victory comes, the room for manceuvre which it 
will bring in its train must be immediately used 
to get on with the job of giving the party a more 
attractive public countenance. 

Nearly a quarter of the likely interval between 
the last general election and the next has already 
passed. During this period the Labour Party has 
marched backwards rather than forwards. Its 
electoral appeal is certainly lower today than it 
was a year ago. If the party is still to save itself 
by joining the ranks of the social democratic 
movements which have come to terms with the 
modern world—like the Swedes, the Germans, 
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the Israelis, tae Dutch, the Austrians and even 
the New Zealanders—it cannot possibly afford to 
waste another year. Otherwise it will approxi- 


Letter of the Law 





Bastions of Privilege 


By R. A. CLINE 


HE day before surrendering to his Labour 
yf poreon An over the 1906 Trade Disputes Act, 
the Liberal Attorney-General had said that he 
could not accept their version of it since the trade 
unions would thereby be put in a position of 
privilege which had never before been known in 
England. Since then, against the background of 
vastly increased legal restrictions on other organi- 
sations, not to mention individuals, the extent of 
this singular privilege has become ever more 
apparent. Immunity from actions for conspiracy, 
or for inducing breaches of contract, is allowed 
to those acting ‘in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute,’ however great the injury 
caused, providing means otherwise illegal are not 
used; trade unions may not be sued at all in tort; 
trade unions may act, in regard to their own 
members, as they will, provided they keep their 
own rules. There is no legal distinction between 
official and unofficial strikes. It is only since 
Bonsor’s casein 1955 (where a musician wrong- 
fully expelled by his union was prevented from 
following his profession for six years) that there 
is a clear decision making a trade union liable in 
damages when it has broken its own rules. 

As Lord Denning has flatly put it: “The law is 
inadequate to protect a man’s right to work’; it 
is also inadequate, of course, to protect the public 
from the consequences of trade unionists exer- 
cising their privileges. As it now stands—and the 
last really important Act in force relating to 
trade unions was passed before the First World 
War—the law is largely based on two notions 
which have become, if they ever were not, giant 
fallacies. The first is that a strike is invariably an 
action taken against employers ‘because,’ in the 
words of a judge in 1869 quoted by Mr. Citrine 








‘book, but one whose sympathies are very clear. 
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mate increasingly to the unreconstructed ineffec.p 
tiveness of the French or the Australians or thef 
Japanese. j 


Ls 


in his monumental work,* ‘they may be thereby 
forced to yield, at their own expense, a largerp 
share of profit or other advantage to the em) 
ployed’; the second is that trade unions rest on}. 
the true consent and agreement of their members; 
they are ‘essentially clubs’ (Final Report of the). 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions; also 1869; ¢ 
also quoted by Mr. Citrine). It is, again, Lord 
Denning who has dealt succinctly with both these 
fallacies in his book The Road to Justice. 


As to the first, he says: 


. . . disputes are not so often between em-f 
ployers and workmen but more frequently 
between the trade union and another trade 
union, or between a group of men and the 
union to which they belong. .. As a result of 
these disputes many innocent people are in- 
jured. . . . The whole community is struck at § 
It is all very well to talk of the right to strike 
but I know of no Jaw which gives any man o! 
any group of men the right to strike at the com 
munity at large. It is nothing more nor less than 
a claim to a right to inflict suffering on innocent 
persons in order to gain your own ends. 

And as to the second: 

When a man joins a trade union, he is bound f 
by the rules. The rules are said to be a contract 
between the men themselves and the men and } 
the union. But they are in no sense a contrac 
freely negotiated. A man must accept them or 
go without employment. They are nothing mor 
nor less than a legislative code laid down ly 
some members of the union to be imposed on dl 
members of the union. 

The recent misuse of the Merchant Shipping 
Act by shipping employers acting against the 
unofficial strikers pales in comparison with the 
abuses of privilege indulged in by trade unionists, 
as can be studied in the accounts of many of the 
latest court cases. The judges are accordingly 
more prone to interfere, for example, by a nar- 
row interpretation of ‘trade dispute’ or of the 
union rules. No decisive progress in the protec- 
tion of the individual member or of the public 
can really be made, however, without legislation 
which the Government lacks the nerve to intro | 
duce. Valuable suggestions were made by the | 
Inns of Court Conservative Society in their book- ft 
let A Giant's Strength, among the effects of which |~ 
would be to withdraw the privileges from politi- \7 
cal or unofficial strikers and from unions who § 
adopt unreasonable rules. ; 

The reader of Citrine would scarcely guess at 
these troubles. Admittedly this .s primarily a text- 
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It is not, though extremely voluminous, even & 
particularly good textbook, being repetitious and} 
inconveniently arranged, and hardly merits the) 
fulsome foreword by the Lord Chancellor. There q 
are, however, valuable hints for trade unionists)” 
as to the organisation of pickets and the payment! 
of Members‘of Parliament. 
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* Trape UNION Law. Second Edition. By Normas § 
Citrine. (Stevens, £5 5s.) 
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HARLOW: NEW TOWN 


By MONICA FURLONG 


MET someone last summer who remembered the old days at Harlow. She remembered 
| Bo day they shot a thousand birds before lunch on the Arkwright estate, and which 
of Edward’s mistresses lived locally. She remembered the carriages at Harlow Station on a 
Friday night calling to collect guests for Edwardian house-parties, and she remembered 
how furious the county had been at the way the nouveaux riches took to shooting. 
(‘Thank God for the Kaiser’s war,’ one of the landowners remarked in 1918, since ‘it 
stopped the wholesale slaughter of birds.’) She rummaged lightly through genealogies, 
remembering who had been a connection of whom, and who came to stay. in 1925, and 
what had happened to the old man in the village who used to load for them. Eventually 
we discussed the strange social volcano which had hit Harlow, turning it in fourteen 
years from a handful of villages with about four thousand inhabitants altogether, to 


a great industrial town with fifty thousand. 


It was as moving as talking to a survivor of Pompeii, for the Essex she remembered 
had been obliterated swiftly and entirely. With remarkable objectivity she managed to 
see what had happened as a kind of natural phenomenon; a thing which, though it hurt 
desperately, was nobody’s fault. Her father-in-law, a man who loathed buildings and 
cared only for pheasants and forestry, had owned much of the land on which the new 
town was built. Just before the New Towns Act her husband inherited it from him. With 
sore hearts they had given the town their blessing and moved away. 


All new towns tend to be set up against a back- 
ground of local tension. Most of the original 
inhabitants only hear that their district is the site 
of a new town in the most casual way—in Harlow 
many people told me that the first they knew of 
it was reading it in the evening paper. Their 
initial disbelief turned to anxiety as they feared 


that their cottage or shop was going to be anni- 


hilated in the avalanche of building or their com- 
munity life smashed to bits under the impact of 
thousands of slum-dwellers. Their instinct was to 
band together and fight the proposals. 

The ironic twist was that the slum and city 
dwellers were almost equally reluctant about the 
whole idea. In the grossly overcrowded and in- 
sanitary boroughs which festered around London 
to the north and east there were thousands of 
young parents who detested the conditions under 
which they were forced to live, but yet hoped that 
in some miraculous way they could find some- 
where decent in London. London continued to 
provide plenty of work, and as they watched the 
new flats begin to go up on the bomb-sites they 
hoped they might live in them. Few wanted to be 
exiled in the country away from metropolitan 
delights. Most dreaded the separation from 
family and friends, and (in some areas) from the 
warm communal life of the street and the parish. 

The New Towns Act was scarcely an accession 
to popular demand. One may regard it either as 
a piece of do-gooding on the part of politicians, 
social workers, architects and others; or, and this 
is my own view, a severely practical attempt to 
find a solution to an acute problem. The frighten- 
ing thing about the result was that so many indi- 
vidual rights and wishes got trampled on in the 
course of establishing new towns. The encourag- 
ing thing was that so many people were shown a 
consideration and a respect they had never known 
before in their lives. 

It is usual to regard the New Towns as a 
Labour child (Lewis Silkin is undoubtedly their 
father); but in 1937 a Tory government had 
begun to toy with the idea of having them. At 
that time there were already excellent arguments 
in their favour. One was the way that ever since 
the 1914-18 war London had advanced on the 


surrounding countryside, raping every green field 
in its path. The suburbs which it left behind 
created lives of extraordinary inconvenience for 
their inhabitants—workers had long, exhausting 
journeys to get to work, housewives wearisome 
distances to go to reach the nearest shop, small 
children tiring and often dangerous walks to get 
to school. The relationship of one suburb to 
another was almost totally unplanned and few 
attempts were made to establish an adequate road 
system leading in and out of the centre of 
London. No effort was made to use land econo- 
mically, either by taking care to preserve excep- 
tionally good agricultural land or by the careful 
juxtaposition of houses and streets. Housing 
estates were thrown up with thought of nobody’s 
benefit but that of the speculative builder, and the 
huge one-class reservations built snobbery more 
firmly than ever into the social fabric. 

As the Depression grew increasingly rigorous in 
the North of England and South Wales, more and 
more people came to London in search of work 
and it continued to grow. The strange, dropsical 
shape of London by the mid-Thirties created a 
new fear. Even in the fantasy in which people 
then chose to live, dreams of war constantly pene- 
trated, and the Barlow Commission pointed out 
that there were strategic dangers; a country with 
so much industry and so many inhabitants 
clustered about its capital presented an inviting 





Monica Furlong went to Harlow a 
couple of years ago to write a short article, 
and became too fascinated with the town 
to leave it at that. She has been returning 
there from time to time since, occupying a 
flat in the town centre, and working off 
what she describes as her love-hate feelings 
about it. There are aspects of a New Town, 
she admits, which chill and depress; but 
‘there is something fine and infinitely 
touching about the place. The most in- 
teresting reflection is that when the 
twentieth century uses all its resources to 
produce a good balanced society, it pro- 
duces something a good deal better than 
one would have dared to expect.’ 











prospect to an enemy capable of precision bomb- 
ing. Separated, we might have some hope of 
s ling. United, we should certainly fall. 

py the end of the war the second of these argu- 
ments had been to some extent proved, and the 
first had become more urgent than ever, since 
there was bound to be an acceleration in building 
in the post-war years. The Welfare State mood, 
too, had spread; the poor, whom we had had 
always with us, were no longer there—they were 
earning good money, dreaming new dreams of 
bathrooms and separate bedrooms and television 
sets and gardens. Far from keeping their coals in 
the bath, they were more likely to insist on an 
adequate system of central heating. And with 
money in their pockets there was no reason why 
they should not have it. 

There was an intensely idealistic section of the 
middle class who were determined they should 
have it, and in all the new towns today the 
professional class is largely formed of such ideal- 
ists. Teachers, social workers, wardens of com- 
munity centres, probation officers, health visitors, 
doctors, clergy, housing managers, development 
corporation staff, many of whom had begun 
their working lives in the poor quarters of large 
towns during the Thirties, exerted a strong moral 
pressure on public opinion, and were later to 
determine some of the standards of the new towns. 

It is, doubtful, however, whether anything as 
expensive, as courageous or as idealistic as a 
new towns scheme would have come into being 
if industry had not smiled a strained smile upon 
it. The industrialists would much rather have 
stayed in London or other industrial centres. 
They dreaded the thought of transplanting 
hundreds of their workers into country wastes, 
and they worried a good deal about the endless 
transport difficulties the new towns would 
create. Many executives hated the idea of (as 
one of them put it to me) ‘having to live cheek 
by jowl with the workers,’ instead of insulated in 
an expensive suburb. But most manufacturers 
were desperately anxious to expand after the war, 
and the land was not available for them to do so. 
A government which believed in planning re- 
fused to allow further suburban growth on a 
large scale. The only alternative before the in- 
dustrialists was to stake out their sites at a 
scheduled new town. Many found the new 
towns the more seductive possibility of the two. 

The new towns were therefore nourished by 
both idealism and expediency—a good, solid diet; 
and this prevented them from becoming like gar- 
den cities either in appearance—they have avoided 
the whimsy, the endless rows of trees, the pro- 
fusion of gabling, and the Co-operative style 
main streets—or in mood. The formidable whole- 
someness of Letchworth, with its cranks intoxi- 
cated only by fresh air (alcohol still cannot be 
bought in the town), its old-world skittle-alley, 
and its vegetarian meals, would astound the 
people in Harlow. 

In some ways the new towns bear a closer 
resemblance to Bournville and Port Sunlight; 
their original populations were less completely 
bourgeois than those of the garden cities, and 
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On Independent Television 
Next Tuesday at 9.35 p.m. 





THE BURNING GLASS 
by Charles Morgan 


Charles Morgan, who died in 1958, was once described as ‘the 
last great traditionalist’. “The Burning Glass’ enjoyed a successful 
West: End run at The Apollo in 1954. The mental conflict that 
inspired this play is equally valid in 1960 and next Tuesday’s 
television ‘Play of the Week’ will introduce Charles Morgan’s 
last play to an audience of many millions. 

Roger Livesey, Michael Atkinson and Anthony Newlands 
are appearing in this production directed by David Boisseau. 
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were attracted in the first place more by con- 
venience than by social philosophy. But the soap 
and cocoa merchants made their motives admir- 
ably plain from the first. Fresh air, good housing, 
reasonable leisure made better workers, and were 
therefore economically as well as morally com- 
mendable. Exploited workers were bad workers 
and therefore a poor investment. This was, of 
course, a vast improvement on the brutality of 
the Victorian factory system, but its limitations 
are obvious. The worker is still merely a tool 
being used to a lucrative end; he must be well 
treated because tools last longer with proper 
care, but he is still not quite a human being with 
all the difficulties, rights, hopes and disappoint- 
ments that that entails. The new towns were the 
first to accept the worker on absolutely equal 
terms. They were socialism’s perfect flower, per- 
haps the last before the luxuriant growth turned 
rank and went to seed. 


The Reith Commission 1945 


The establishment of satellite towns had been 
implicit in the writings of Ebenezer Howard, had 
been foreshadowed in the work of the Barlow 
Commission, and had been promised in the 


Abercrombie plan for-Greater London in 1944... 


Finally it reached the verge of reality in the 
setting up of the Reith Commission in 1945 to 
consider the principles upon which the new 
towns should be built. 

The Commissioners concerned themselves not 
merely with the considerable physical efforts 
required to build a whole town from scratch but 
also with the job of laying the foundations for 
a social structure. They pleaded for courage and 
experiment, above -all for an avoidance of the 
monotony of the garden cities and the suburbs. 
They weighed the balance between developing 
existing towns {as local authority. witnesses 
begged them to do) or building new ones, and 
came down on the side of building towns from 
scratch. They plotted the size of towns on the 
extremely human scale that a man should be able 
to get home for his lunch. They laid down other 
principles; that the country should be within 
reasonably easy reach of the town centre; that 
the new town must be surrounded by open coun- 
try and not coalesce with other towns; that the 
town must have a well-balanced provision of in- 
dustries, so that a slump at one firm should not 
cripple the town; that the community must be 
socially balanced and representative of all in- 
come and social groups; that people should be 
encouraged to work within the town and not 
commute; that there must from the first be big, 
expensive houses, as well as small, cheap ones; 
that people must not be segregated according to 
income group; that good agricultural land should 
be conserved. 

Within three years the necessary legislation was 
passed to bring the towns into existence—the 
Distribution of Industry Act in 1945, the New 
Towns Act in 1946, and the Town and Country 
Planning Act in 1947. 

The New Towns Act had defined the powers 
and duties of the Development Corporations. It 
was their job to bring the town into existence and 
they were to have freedom of action comparable 
with that of an ordinary commercial undertaking, 
Subject to direction on matters of major policy. 
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They would be sponsored by the Government and 
financed by the Exchequer. Once the Government 
had decided upon the situation and boundaries 
of the town, the Corporations would have powers 
of compulsory purchase of sites, not merely in 
the built-up area but in the surrounding belt ‘4s 
well. 

Acquisition of land at Harlow was a much 
simpler business than in most of the other new 
towns, largely because 60 per cent. of the land 
was taken from one owner, Commander Ark- 
wright. There is, so far as I could judge, less 
bitterness among local landowners than one 
might have expected, and the Corporation sug- 
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gest this is because the District Valuer (a govern- 
ment official) has dealt reasonably in assessing 
compensation. Harlow was helped, too, because 
before the designation of the new town site there 
was relatively little land to which any very high 
development value was attached. 

Each of the Development Corporations was 
headed by a Board chosen by the Minister. The 
Chairman of the Harlow one was Sir Ernest 
Gowers, who brought to the task a kind of 
Roman integrity which disarmed the warring 
elements on his Board. “We all loved Sir Ernest,’ 
Lady Russell (who was on it) says, ‘and because 
of this we came to tolerate each other.’ 

Today Sir Ernest feels strongly that the Cor- 
porations of the new towns suffered unwarrant- 
able interference from the Ministry. Every 
approach to the Ministry involved working 
through an endless chain of officials every single 
time, starting at the bottom and working to the 
top. Members of his Board still talk of the 
frustrating pleas for money that made his job a 
misery; Sir Ernest had to go and beg for money, 
one of them told me, like ‘a naughty schoolboy 
who has overspent his pocket-money, in front of 
a lot of young men half his age.’ 

When it was not wasting its time begging for 
money from the Government which had brought 


an 


it into existence, the Board’s function was to 
decide the policies of Harlow. Because they had 
such a clean slate to work on and they knew so 
many people were watching over their shoulders, 
they worried a great deal over details. In their 
early meetings their discussions and arguments 
wandered ceaselessly backwards and forwards 
between ideals and practicalities. Should houses 
have individual gardens or should they be set in 
a landscape common to all? Did working-class 
houses need or want lavatories downstairs as well 
as upstairs? Would working-class families prefer 
one decent-sized living-room or the old suburban 
idea of a ‘back room’ and a ‘front room’? Would 
a communal launderette be a good idea, to avoid 
the ugliness of lines of washing flapping in the 
breeze? (This project was abandoned because, I 
was told, ‘people were afraid other people would 
laugh at their long underwear.’) 

“We often had the feeling that we were playing 
at towns,’ Lady Russell says. ‘It-was wonderfully 
exhilarating. Most of us were having the chance 
to put into practice ideals we had held all our 
lives, but never really expected to see carried out.” 
The enthusiasm of the Board led them into end- 
less discussion about the tiniest detail, and Sir 
Richard Costain reports with horror how four 
years later, when he succeeded Sir Ernest .as 
Chairman, he found the table at his first Board 
meeting covered with samples of brick and tile 
which the Board proposed to examine. 


‘It’s All Ours?” 


The Board had appointed a General Manager, 
Mr. Eric Adams. Mr. Adams was a lawyer, 
working as Town Clerk of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Islington, and from the first time 
they interviewed him the Board had no doubt 
that he was the man for the job. Like the Board 
he was tremendously excited by the opportunities 
of the new town. There is a story of Eric Adams 
arriving at Harlow Station with some of his staff 
on a first visit, and walking to the site of the 
new town, muttering to himself, ‘It’s all ours, it’s 
all ours!’ He possessed extraordinary charm, and 
some of Harlow’s toughest industrialists are pre- 
pared to admit that it was Adams’s personality 
which induced them to settle in Harlow rather 
than in another of the new towns. In the early 
days it was vital for the towns to sell themselves 
and each of them had to fight a fierce battle to 
prove that it was more attractive than the others. 
Harlow was in some ways handicapped, but 
Adams’s personality more than made up for it. 
‘He made us come here,’ one managing director 
told me, in a slightly surprised voice. ‘I don’t 
know what it was about him, but one just couldn’t 
refuse.’ Coupled with his charm was a tough, 
hard-headed quality. 

‘Eric thought he was building a town,’ says one 
of his ex-colleagues. ‘If anyone else thought they 
were building it, there was frightful trouble.’ His 
enemies claim he could be utterly ruthless 
if he thought it necessary, as he often did in the 
whirlpool of political and social currents in 
which the new towns swam for their lives. 
People who worked with Adams (he left Harlow 
to take up a similar appointment in Canada in 
1955) remember that he worked in an avalanche 
of emotion, overflowing with high spirits when 
things went well, and occasionally bursting into 
tears when they went badly. 
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Things went badly in the early years. For three 
years after Harlow was set up nothing happened 
at all in connection with bringing industry to the 
town. All there was to do was to plan and plan, 
and endure -sarcastic questions in the House of 
Commons about the cost of maintaining staff, 
which demoralised everyone involved. A Govern- 
ment which had given so generously with one 
hand took away with the other in a way which 
seems utterly baffling. As fast as the Harlow staff 
interested industrialists in the idea of coming to 
Harlow, so the Board of Trade refused them the 
Industrial Development Certificate without which 
they were forbidden to move. By 1950 the 
only factory which was established in Harlow was 
a small research unit of British Hydromechanics 
which employed about forty men. It is not sur- 
prising that about this time there were strong 
rumours that the Government might abandon the 
new towns, leaving them half-built and quarter- 
inhabited, pitiful monuments of idealism gone 
wrong. 

At last a second firm, Revertex Ltd., settled in 
Harlow, employing about a hundred men; and 
they were followed by Dairy Pipelines Ltd. The 
Corporation also began to put up small factories 
which they leased out to interested firms; but the 
industrial programme was still moving painfully 
slowly at the time Richard Costain took over 
the chairmanship in 1950. He at once went to 
Hugh Dalton, then Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, and asked permission to con- 
struct 50,000 sq. -ft. of speculative factory build- 
ing. Thanks to Dalton’s intercession with the 
Board of Trade, permission was granted; within 
six weeks building had started; by May, 1951, 
the factories were occupied and soon there was 
a wide range of industries in the town. 

It was not only industrialists who had to be 
wined, dined, and persuaded to come to Harlow; 
it was necessary also to sell the idea of Harlow 
to their workers. Usually this was successfully 
accomplished; it was common for a firm to bring 
as many as 80 per cent. of its employees with it. 
Most factories moved their workers out to Har- 
low in stages, so that the Corporation did not 
have to find housing for everybody all at once, 
and the Housing Department could avoid group- 
ing workers for a particular firm together in one 
street. Senior executives were often the hardest 
people to persuade, usually because they had 
enough money to live comfortably where they 
already were, and some of them were very 
frightened by the fierce egalitarianism of Harlow; 
an early complaint was that there weren’t any 
houses of the ‘executive type,’ and Eric Adams 
immediately responded by launching a competi- 
tion among architects to design expensive houses. 


Master Builder 


One of the early decisions of the Board was 
appointing Frederick Gibberd to draw up the 
master plan of the new town. During the early 
Thirties Gibberd had belonged to the revolution- 
ary group known as MARS—the Modern Archi- 
tecture Research Society—a coterie of about 
thirty young men, most of them now famous, 
who set themselves to overthrow the architectural 
Establishment. The coterie, which included Ralph 
Tubbs, Maxwell Fry, Jim Cadbury-Brown and 
F. R. S. Yorke, agreed never to put up a Georgian 
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or Tudor building, even though they were des- 
perate for work. At the time most of them, in- 
cluding Gibberd, usually were desperate for work. 
Gibberd has never forgotten the misery of being 
an unsuccessful architect: ‘A writer, you see, can 
always write, even if nobody publishes him, and 
a sculptor can sculpt. But an architect cannot 
design in a vacuum.’ 


At Silkin’s invitation, Gibberd had already 
produced preliminary sketches, mostly aimed at 
showing where the best site for the town would 
be. Silkin had sent for him in 1946 and explained 
that the Government was toying with the idea 
of placing a new town near the Essex /Hertford- 
shire border. It wanted an architect to visit 
the area and make drawings working out (with 
the help of the appropriate government depart- 
ments) the best way to make use of existing trans- 
port and agriculture, and of the natural beauty 
of the area. Gibberd, with his known interest in 
town planning, seemed a good man for the job, 
and was to be paid a fee of £1,000. 

Gibberd accepted the idea with enthusiasm and 
went down to live for about six weeks on the 
site. He went over the whole area on foot, mark- 
ing off every pond and stream, building, field and 
copse, in detail. As he got to know the district 
well he noticed the especial beauty of the valley 
which ran down the north-west corner of the area 
and then turned at right angles and passed in 
towards the centre. He thought that any town 
built on the site should respect and preserve this. 
The recommendations of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture about what was and was not good agri- 
cultural land tended, he discovered, to determine 
the outline of the site for him; and it seemed a 
perfect site, partly because the natural landscape 
(green and undulating, studded with copses grown 
to house the Arkwright pheasants), though 
beautiful, was not so beautiful that it seemed a 
sin to touch it. 


Since Gibberd had already put in so much 
work on the site, it seemed natural for the Board 
of the Harlow Development Corporation to ask 
him to draw up the master plan for the town. His 
original enthusiasm for designing buildings had 
long since given way to a longing to design them 
in appropriate settings. Sick of doing buildings 
in surroundings that were all wrong, he had 
acquired a passion for imaginative landscape, and 
a conviction that good architecture changes 
people’s lives for the better. “You can influence 
people with your architecture provided there is 
enough of it’; an imaginative modern building 
here and there, in his experience, evokes little 
but abuse and contempt from people with no 
knowledge of architecture or art; but if they live 
in a whole town of it as they do in Harlow, seeing 
it every day, gradually they come to enjoy the 
effect and sympathise with what the architect is 
trying to do. 

Any planner working on a clean slate can 
begin by doing the obvious. He can make life 
convenient for the town’s inhabitants in a way it 
can never be in old, congested towns. There can 
be plenty of car parks and good wide roads. 
People’s houses can be within easy reach of the 
places where they work, shopping centres can 
be easy to get to, infants’ schools can be zoned 
so that little children do not have to cross any 
dangerous roads, and places for children to play 
can be plentiful, exciting and safe. But Gibberd 
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was worried about the overwhelming feeling of 
newness which was bound to permeate any town 
built almost entirely within a period of twenty 
years or so, a raw, institutional atmosphere, 
which would destroy all sense of homeliness. It 
was important to preserve old landmarks among 
the new streets. ‘Every possible use,’ he instructed 
the Corporation Board, ‘must be made of exist- 
ing buildings, villages, trees and place-names to 
give a feeling of continuity with the past.’ 

Gibberd also abhorred the waste of land in 
suburban development, and believed that Harlow 
ought to have a much higher housing density 
than had been fashionable for years. He wanted 
industry placed in two areas instead of one so 
that, in theory at least, no one would have to 
travel right across the town to work. Above all 
he wanted to bring farmland right into the town. 
(‘I remembered my own youth in Coventry and 
Birmingham where it was a whole day’s excur- 
sion to get to the country’; and ‘I didn’t want 
any of these children to grow up without having 
seen a cow.’) He suggested preserving wedges of 
agricultural land up to the edges of the town 
centre, and this was how the town eventually 
took shape, with large areas of parkland (often 
including the schools among them) between the 
housing areas. 


Mothers and Children 


Each housing group would have its own shop- 
ping centre, community centre, branch library 
and health centre. But since no one could have 
much sense of belonging to a community of 
20,000, the housing groups were sub-divided into 
neighbourhoods of from three to five thousand 
people. These neighbourhoods were each centred 
on a primary school, thus putting the safety and 
convenience of mothers and children before 
every other consideration in the town. Each 
neighbourhood had its own few shops, a pub, 
and in some cases, a church. 


In Gibberd’s original plans for Harlow’s 
internal road system several neighbourhood units 
were joined by a roughly circular road system 
intended for buses. It was here that Harlow had 
to face for the first time the fact that few, if any, 
authorities were prepared to see the town as it 
was going to be, rather than as it so obviously 
was in its fumbling beginnings. The transport 
authorities did not consider the town big enough 
to justify the useful circular service; they were 
only prepared to offer a radial service; and this 
largely dictated the final pattern. 

In a predominantly working-class town this 
was a development no one had foreseen; and 
neither Gibberd nor anyone else foresaw that so 
many factory workers were going to want to 
own their own cars and, despite the short dis- 
tances involved, want to use them to go to 
work. This falls in very largely with the pattern 
of the rest of the country, in which owning a car 
is no longer an upper- and middle-class preroga- 
tive; but it has been aggravated in Harlow by 
the strange blindness of the transport authori- 
ties. Because there were not many inhabitants of 
the town to start with, it was not profitable to 
provide a decent bus service. Because the bus 
service was so inadequate—particularly — to 
people bred in London—more and more of the 
inhabitants acquired their own cars. Because 
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relatively few people now attempt to use the 
bus service it is still, with a population of 50,000, 
disgracefully bad, and it is not now economically 
feasible to improve it. 


The Final Design 


Writing about the town for the Architectural 
Journal, Gibberd gave a motorist’s-eye view of 
the town. ‘From them [the main roads] a series 
of pictures of the town are seen in rapid 
sequence, and these pictures may be heightened 
and dramatised by siting the roads with a view 
to the different building groups and landscape 
compositions which will burst into view.’ It is 
too early to pass final judgments on views of 
this kind, partly because building is nowhere 
near complete, partly because some of the land- 
scaping schemes will take twenty years to mature, 
partly because expediency may encourage build- 
ing in places where the Master Plan had hoped 
for trees or woods or parkland. But there are 
parts of the town where one already gets an 
inkling of the nobility of the final design. 

Every acre is turned to good account either 
for pure utility, or for recreation, or for offering 
something pleasant to look at. Like all tidiness 
this is restful. Harlow suggests the paradox that 
the way to lay out a town economically is to 
put beauty first, or anyhow well up on the list 
of priorities. It may produce some extravagances 
—the visiting Chief Architect of Moscow was 
shocked that First Avenue did not describe’ a 
straight line—but in the end it is probably no 
more expensive to respect an existing landscape, 
as Gibberd has done, to keep as many of its 
woods, ponds, trees, hedges and grassy banks 
as possible and build amongst them, than to 
raze everything, start building from scratch, and 
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then try to inject a little artificial ‘landscape’ into 
it afterwards, as happened in the housing estates 
of the Thirties. 

The scale of his work at Harlow quickly began 
to teach Gibberd new ways of thinking about 
architecture. Like most architects he had thought 
previously in terms of ‘internal space.’ This 
meant that one thought about the inside of a 
building first and the outside followed logically 
from the shape of the inside. But Harlow taught 
him to look at this idea in a new way, really to 
turn it inside out. The conception of the ‘enclosed 
space’ could be applied to streets and squares as 
well as to rooms. The shop-fronts of a shopping 
street formed in effect a long, narrow room, the 
buildings round a square made the walls of a 
wide, airy one. But if this idea was going to work 
it meant that the architects involved must 
design not just buildings here and there, but a 
whole square, or a set of streets, or a complete 
parade of shops, together with all the roads that 
led to them. The old system still practised all 
over the country, under which a municipal engin- 
eer built the roads and an architect, or more 
probably a builder, simply planted houses along 
the edges of them, would not do for Harlow. The 
Architect-Planner would decide, with the 
approval of the Corporation Board, where 
squares, shopping streets, or housing areas would 
be. The squares, shops and houses would be 
built with the utmost respect for natural beauty 
and with the idea of giving people the nicest 
possible setting in which to live. Then the roads 
would be brought to the buildings. 

The idea of the ‘enclosed space’ was to take on 
a life of its own as Harlow developed, and in 
recent years Gibberd has started talking about 
‘precinctual building—a more positive way of 
describing the same thing. The precinct idea gives 
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architects freedom and encourages visual sur- 
prises: a sudden unexpected view extending for 
a couple of streets as one turns a corner; a 
group of houses turned in upon a square or 
courtyard; an unexpected flight of steps, arch- 
way or grassy bank; small copses errupting into 
working-class streets. No ground is wasted and 
there are none of the sad pieces of land which 
scar the suburbs like sores—too small or too 
oddly shaped to be occupied, they exist merely 
to collect hoardings, tin cans and derelict 
perambulators. Precinctual building is not, of 
course, a new idea, merely a development of the 
ideas on communal living evolved in ecclesiasti- 
cal and academic communities. 

All the buildings in the town centre are built 
with a feeling of airy grace. There is that feeling 
one sometimes gets in Italian cities that the sky 
has been put into position first and the build- 
ings put up round it. In the summer this gives a 
feeling of gaiety, a relaxed air, and an urge to 
stroll around out of doors stopping to chat to 
friends as they do in the Galleria in Milan. In 
the winter it makes Harlow more bleak than 
most English towns, as the winds whip across the 
squares, though the character of Gibberd’s build- 
ings shows up better then, an exquisite skeleton, 
faultless in its logic. In spite of decoration—a 
use of pattern in bricks and tiles, paving-stones 
and metalwork, flowers and shrubs—there is a 
puritanical note about it. But mostly one is left 
with a feeling of glass and straight lines and 
space. 


Pedestrians’ Delight 


Gibberd was the first planner to give pre- 
eminence to pedestrians in the shopping centre 
of a town. This has been copied in other new 
towns and in Vallingby, the model suburb of 
Stockholm, so that one is no longer struck by its 
originality, but it was at Harlow the idea was 
first painfully assimilated by the Corporation and 
the local shopkeepers. In the town centre of 
Harlow no cars are allowed. There are plenty 
of car parks and cycle parks around the 
perimeter, and shoppers have to walk the rest 
of the way to the shops. Almost everyone who 
has tried this kind of shopping likes it; it is 
wonderfully easy to get from one shop to another 
and for people with young children it is much 
less nerve-racking than the usual shopping street. 
It is interesting that shopkeepers who at first were 
sure that bankruptcy would be the result if cars 
could not park or even set down customers at 
their doors are now among its keenest en- 
thusiasts. 

For the most part the housing has avoided 
extremes and kept to the main stream of post- 
war modern, though there are some thrilling 
exceptions. As one expected, they have eschewed 
the gables, stucco, rough-cast, bay-windows, half- 
timbering and token strips of wood which 
adorned the cheapest houses before the war. It 
has meant, in the case of medium-priced houses, 
starting with a design as simple as a child’s 
drawing—a door, four windows at the front, a 
roof and a chimney and modifying this simple 
and sound idea as the interior of the house re- 
quired. This has given many of the houses a 
pleasant cottage quality, as unpretentious and 
good as bread-and-butter. A street of them, plaa- 
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ved as a whole in an exciting landscape, makes 
1 decent and beautiful place to live. 

But the Corporation’s Housing Department de- 
‘lore the architects’ enthusiasm for building one 
urge sitting-room in small houses, instead of two 
maller ones. ‘These chaps can’t know much 
bout family life,” says the Housing Manager. 
What about the kids doing their homework 
vhen the television’s on? What about later on 
vhen they want to do their courting? They'll 
reed a room to themselves, won’t they?’ 


Classes (1) Professional 


‘Mixed development’—the phrase used by the 
“orporation in the early days of the town to 
lescribe a policy whereby rich and compara- 
‘ively poor lived together in the same street—has 
yeen one of the most interesting things about the 
new towns. Though architecturally it has been 
i brilliant success, it has only started to chip at 
he surface of English snobbery. 

‘I’m not a snob or anything like that,’ one 
ndustrialist told me, ‘it’s just that these people 
ere aren’t our type. After four years here my 
vife felt she couldn’t stand it any longer and we 
noved out to Bishop’s Stortford. We made more 
‘riends in a month there than in four years here.’ 
\mong the things he missed in Harlow was the 
ywevalence of the public school accent, of people 
‘rom the ‘right’ universities, of people who he 
‘elt confident would not commit any frightful 
caffe when he entertained them. What his wife 
nissed was elegance in the shops and in her 
ieighbours, the consciousness of money being 
pent around her by people with a sense of chic. 
n the medium to high income groups of the 
own they found instead young men who talked 
n grammar-school cockney, and who had 
cquired their high qualifications on the wrong 
ide of the academic tracks. They had found, 
00, shops with something slightly gimcrack 
bout them, which seemed aimed at a clientele 
uying labour-saving gadgets on credit. They 
1ad found a passionate intellectualism of an 
xceedingly earnest type; expressed in the huge 
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piles of literary papers at Smith’s, the library’s 
non-fiction borrowing figures (the highest in the 
country), the vast enthusiasm for technical and 
scientific books, and the bewildering mass of 
evening classes and clubs. So they moved to 
Bishop’s Stortford. 

One thing that seems to have annoyed them 
as much as anything was the extreme youth of 
most of the people who ran the town. Chairman 
of the Council, aldermen, churchwardens, 
leaders of political parties, heads of schools, 
doctors and so on, often seemed disarmingly 
near to the thirty mark. ‘You’ve only got to 
show the slightest interest in politics and you’re 
Chairman of the Council,’ my industrialist said 
disparagingly. 

One young man I talked to who was head 
librarian of the biggest library yet opened in 
Harlow, and a churchwarden at the large town 
church, spoke enthusiastically about this. ‘Where 
would I have a chance like this anywhere else 
in the country? In Harlow one can really take 
a hand in running things if one wants to, and it’s 
a marvellous feeling. We can make this town any 
way we want it.’ 

The young professionals in Harlow talk a lot 
about pioneering and about building a com- 
munity; one is impressed, if a little awed, by 
their seriousness. Some of them worry a good 
deal about politics (‘This town is chock-a-block 
with disillusioned Socialists, said one) and 
about working-class apathy towards the whole 
subject. They are intensely aware of the pub- 
licity which the new towns receive and know- 
ledgeable about the history which brought them 
into being. They are clubbable and tend to find 
their friends through their work and their clubs. 
But several of them admitted that for all their 
idealism about classless societies, they were not 
on nodding terms with their neighbours in the 
same street. 


(2) Working 
The professional class of Harlow was recruited 
from all over the country and came there be- 


Broad Walk, Town Centre, looking towards Market Square. 





cause they chose to. They came because they 
believed passionately in the idea of new towns, 
or because the career prospects seemed good, or 
because it was a place where the ‘wrong’ back- 
ground was a positive advantage. Teachers, social 
workers, clergy, architects and engineers came 
because it offered opportunities for experiment 
unrivalled anywhere else. Research scientists 
came because of the enormous projects started in 
the huge new laboratories. 

The workers were not so lucky. They were 
chosen to come to Harlow on a geographical 
basis—either because they lived in one of the 
parts of north-east London scheduled for relief, 
or because their factory was on the move. There 
were exceptions to this general rule—for 
example, building workers—but for the most 
part they came more from necessity than choice. 

The Development Corporation did its best to 
soften the blow. When a factory planned to move 
to Harlow, parties of workers came down in a 
charabanc with their wives and spent the day 
looking at the town. The morning was spent in 
doing the sights &nd the afternoon in looking at 
possible houses. ‘Everyone was always still pretty 
fed up by lunch-time,’ one girl on the Corpora- 
tion staff told me, ‘but once we got to the houses 
they cheered up.’ The good houses were, in fact, 
the bribe which made the move bearable, since 
for many they provided the alternative to living 
with in-laws, or bringing up a young family in 
two rooms. In some parts of Harlow the workers 
quickly established a community life as warm 
and inclusive as that of the old East End, and a 
common sight was women drinking tea together 
over the fences, but in many more parts of the 
town families, and especially wives, suffered 
acutely from loneliness when they first arrived. 

There were a number of reasons for this. 
‘Many of them had never been so far from Mum 
before,’ one of the vicars told me, ‘and the 
original policy of the Corporation wrongly dis- 
couraged the old from coming to Harlow. Young 
couples need grandmothers around to give them 
a bit of relief from their kids and to let them get 
out in the evening sometimes, and the old need 
the young. A community without old people is 
unbalanced anyway. The old give a feeling of 
stability and calm, and of someone being there 
to turn to for advice.’ One of the most striking 
features is still the weekend exodus ‘home’ to 
London, though a new Corporation policy en- 
courages parents to come to Harlow, but to live 
apart from their children. 

Another reason for the newcomers’ unhap- 
piness was the lack of organised entertainment. 
In the early years of the town none of the large 
cinema companies had enough faith in it to 
chance putting one up (the Rank Organisation 
has since overcome its reluctance), and people 
had to do with film shows, put on in a factory 
building, started by local enterprise. Poor bus 
services made even this slight entertainment hard 
to get to, and to people brought up in London it 
seemed terribly inadequate. But because of the 
enthusiasm and originality of its manager it be- 
came one of the liveliest and best-loved places 
in Harlow. 

An evening’s dancing was almost as difficult to 
come by, until a solicitor decided to open a 
restaurant called ‘The Harlequin’ at the Stow. This 
was later bought by a man who owned a dancing 
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EASTERN 
NIGERIA 

| MEANS 
BUSINESS 


_.. and friendship too! 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities 
greater than in the Eastern Region. 

Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit, you will find full information on the 
country’s rich mineral and agricultural resources, its 
expanding public services and abundant power and 
labour potential, its vast internal and neighbouring 
markets, its political stability and its realistic incentive 
legislation. 

Please write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria” — your practical, 
} up-to-the-minute guide to one of the Commonwealth’s finest 
and friendliest investment fields. 


The Industrial Liaison Officer 
Office of the Commissioner for Eastern Nigeria 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. (Tel: TRAfalgar 1244) 
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The tissue is becoming almost as universal as the sneeze. 
To make tissues in Britain Bowaters joined with Scott Paper : 
Company of Pennsylvania to form Bowater-Scott. In Belgium j 
Les mouchoirs en papier are now being made for the Common : 
cold Market by Bowater-Scott Continental. And in Italy 4 


Burgo-Bowater-Scott provide fazzo/etti for both signore and 
signori. 

In Australia something new. Bowater-Scott Australia are 
now completing, near Melbourne, that continent's first 
completely integrated tissue mill. (Pulp goes in and boxed 
tissues come out.) 


Bowaters, now enjoying the fruits of past planning, are 





planting the seed for future development... in many parts 
of the world. 





MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


The first completely integrated tissue mill to be built in that continent. 
A Bowater-Scott investment in progress. 
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school in Hackney, and run with great flair— 
among his numerous bright ideas was a créche 
where parents could leave their babies on their 
evening out. But this represents almost the whole 
of Harlow’s evening life. ‘We make,’ as every- 
one piously remarks, ‘our own fun,’ and it is not 
surprising that amateur drama companies thrive 
here as nowhere else on earth. 

The churches have been intelligent about meet- 
ing people’s social needs, and have entirely re- 
organised the usual patterns of religious wor- 
ship to suit young and semi-literate congrega- 
tions. The result is that they fill the churches in 
some parts of the town with people who have 
had no tradition of religion. Their success is due 
partly to a willingness to experiment (aisles 
packed with prams are now a regular feature of 
some church services) and partly to assiduous 
friendliness on the part of the clergy and other 
Christians. Lonely people may be glad to see 
a clergyman even where they have never been 
glad to see one before. 

An intense pride in their houses and a passion 
for gardening is one of the most noticeable things 
about the people who live in Harlow. What was 
particularly impressive among the working-class 
families I talked to was a great pride in the 
schools their children were going to, and a wish 
to participate in their work as much as possible. 
‘When I think of where I went to school,’ one 
mother told me, ‘and compare it with where 
Keith goes, I can hardly believe it.’ She went on 
to describe its workings and staff in minute detail, 
and with an affection that showed how thor- 
oughly they had made her feel she was part of it. 
What clearly delighted her was that though her 
son was not especially clever he had not been 
fobbed off, as she had been, with a decayed 
building and a disillusioned teaching staff. 


Vandalism 


Vandalism brings the town a certain amount 
of publicity—it is a favourite subject for visiting 
journalists and television producers—but it is 
played down by the Corporation staff, who be- 
lieve that publicity aggravates it. Their policy 
is to put the damage right as quickly as possible 
and assume that it will not occur again. Some- 
times the Corporation go so far as to suggest 
that an act of vandalism is their own fault, 
because they have not protected young trees or 
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shrubs adequately, or not helped people to feel 
that everything in the town is theirs. Gibberd, 
who has carried out a good deal of development 
work at Hackney, compares Harlow favourably 
with it in this respect. ‘At Hackney if I had tubs 
of flowers in the open they’d be gone in half 
an hour. At Harlow they’re rarely touched. Yet 
the people are the same.’ (This is true; many of 
Harlow’s inhabitants come from Hackney.) 

Gibberd attributes this to the educative effect 
of good building and landscape. Sylvia Crowe, 
the landscape consultant, goes further. ‘It’s 
important to get a house and a street looking 
decent before people come and live in it. If you 
simply stick them down in a sea of mud, they 
feel that nobody cares about them, and they don’t 
care what happens to it. On the other hand, if 
you have it all looking nice by the time they 
arrive, nothing is too much trouble for them.’ 

Nevertheless, in a town with so many small 
children a good deal of damage occurs. I noticed 
huge holes under the paving-stones when walking 
down a residential street with the General Mana- 
ger of the Corporation. 

‘They've been burrowing again, he said, 
fiercely eyeing toddlers who had been carrying 
out mole-like activities with the help of plastic 
spades..But he went on to say that nothing done 
by children under seven really counted as 
vandalism—it was sheer childishness in their case. 

Harlow has some fine pieces of sculpture, col- 
lected by the Harlow Arts Trust and magnifi- 
cently mounted on open-air sites. These pieces, 
though more or less intact, have had a hazard- 
ous history, due rather to childish high spirits 
than to the kind of idiocy which used to make 
adults tar and feather Rima. Family Group— 
Henry Moore’s statue at Harlow—is a favourite 
scrambling ground for small children, presum- 
ably by design, since it was a commissioned job 
and the sculptor knew what his work was in for. 
Indeed, he was warned not to leave any holes 
in which small boys might get their heads stuck. 
Barbara Hepworth’s Contrapuntal Forms, which 
Harlow won in a raffle after the Festival of 
Britain, caused a good deal of ribald comment 
at first, but there was considerable local oppo- 
sition when the Corporation suggested changing 
the site. People could not be brought to say 
that they liked it, but claimed they had ‘got used 
to it.’ 

People in Harlow are quick to tell you what 
the town lacks. ‘We want,’ they say, ‘a decent 
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dance-hall, a Marks and Spencer’s, a C & A, and 
a good bus service.’ As a visitor to the town J 
wanted, but could not find, a hotel in the town 
centre, and somewhere to dine. Pubs and coffee- 
bars are the only places in the centre of the 
town where one can eat and drink with one’s 
friends after dark. This adds to the spartan air 
of the town, a combination of high thinking and 
simple living which has an almost Marxist air. 
But elegance and frivolity can only appear in 
Harlow when public demand produces them. 
The landlord of ‘The Chequers,’ the old pub 
at Commonside, remarks that people’s taste for 
social life is declining. “You don’t get the people 
who'll sit down for a quiet game of crib or 
dominoes like you used to. Just one drink now and 
they're off out. Or they buy beer to take home 
and drink by the telly. Our old customers used 
to come for the evening to meet their friends.’ 


The real success or failure of the town, people 
say, will appear in November when it is seen how 
many decide to make daily use of the new electric 
railway to London. When it is possible to travel 
to London in thirty-five minutes, how many will 
decide to commute daily, and help to turn Har- 
low into yet another dormitory town? Some 
Harlow citizens accuse the Corporation of having 
held up the electrification unnecessarily, just to 
prevent this happening. 

‘An open prison, that’s what Harlow is,’ one 
man said to me. “The Corporation want you to 
eat, sleep, live and die here. One of them the 
other day said they didn’t want to improve the 
rail communication to Bishop’s Stortford, be- 
cause that would encourage people to shop out- 
side the town. It’s all right for him. He just nips 
into his car and goes up to town, but people like 
us who can’t afford a car are just stuck here.’ 

Members of the Corporation staff have had to 
stand up to a constant battering of criticism, 
argument and comment from the Harlow people, 
and in view of the great power and responsibility 
placed in their hands this was an excellent thing. 
Their attitude to the town seemed to me a kindly 
and a paternalistic one, and from the General 
Manager down to the secretaries in the office 
everyone talked with intense idealism about the 
town. I expected at first that after a number of 
interviews and drinks, lunches and casual social 
meetings with members of the Corporation staff, 
I should see the mask slip, and beneath it a 
condescension for the ‘masses’ of Harlow, and 
a tendency to talk about ‘them.’ This never hap- 
pened. 

Probably what does most to distinguish Har- 
low from ordinary towns is its self-consciousness. 
Its inhabitants are submitted to an endless stream 
of visits from Royalty, politicians, foreign diplo- 
mats, television producers, journalists, social 
workers, architects, engineers, students and 
people who are merely curious. The plant has 
now. been pulled up so many times to have its 
roots examined that one fears.for its growth; 
the people who live in Harlow are so used to 
being asked intimate questions about their lives 
that they have the answers out almost before one 
has asked them. Its General Manager complxins 
wistfully that the place has become a laboratory 
‘in which everything and everyone exists to be 
analysed and reported upon. The time has come,’ 
he continues, ‘for Harlow to be thought of as 
just another town.’ 
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GS petcsvenre, Jonson, Congreve, Shaw.. 
how sonorous they sound togs 
How comparatively little they have i on! 
It is one of the glories of Englisiiina 


that it has never quite decided exactly where it’s going, 







Even within the compass of a single play moods can switch drama Hamlet, h 
discovers a jester amongst the skulls. 
Mercutio, mortally wounded, essays a wisecrack, 


“Ask for me tomorrow and you shall find me a grave man”’. 







Perhaps the critic who mistook ‘‘Arms and the Mag 
for high melodrama, and sternly tried to silence 
the laughter, deserves a little sympathy. 
What was he to make of a Theatre 
that offered ‘‘The Red Barn”’ one night and 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan’”’ the next? 
What are we to make of a West End i 


that looks back in anger and discoven Balad Days’ 











enfiia lad Days”? | Associated-Rediffusion’s answer is to make the very most of it! 
| As the major contributor to all Independent Television drama 
Associated-Rediffusion aims to reflect 
our English theatre’s infinite variety: 
and to give its audience of over 8 million 


i the first nighter’s privilege of judging for himself. 
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London’s Television 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
aiso 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
also Peter House. Oxford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Central 9867/8 
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THE CHURCHES 


Sin,—Mr. J. F. Lethbridge in his letter which 
appeared in your last issue might have had a point 
in his favour if he had simply shown up the in- 
consistency of printing Monica Furlong’s. excellent 
Anglican commentaries under the title ‘The 
Churches.” As, however, I continue to love my.alma 
¢mater—and increasingly so since my.submigsion to 
Rome, my parent by adoption—I find Miss Furlong’s 
articles charming as well as wise. These adjectives I 
fear I cannot apply to Mr. Lethbridge’s contribution. 
He himself apologises for its sectarianism. | would 
prefer to describe it as ill-mannered. It is, 1 am 
happy to say, in complete conflict with the tenor 
of present-day Papal utterances on -ecumenical 
matters. 

Must Mr. Lethbridge need reminding that the 
schisms of the past were, in part if not in whole, 
due to the stiff-necked myopia and unregenerate 
corruption of many within the Church? Let Mr. 
Lethbridge recite for his penance the prayer, Domine 
Jesu Christe, qui dixisti Apostolis tuis, with a pro- 
found pause between each word in remembrance of 
our unworthiness as stewards of the mysteries of 
Faith —Yours faithfully, 

IAN HENDERSON 
100 Boileau Road, Ealing, W5 


* 


Sir,—For sheer arrogance the letter from Mr. J. F. 
Lethbridge in last week’s issue would be hard to beat. 
But at least it is comforting to know that the priest 
who wanted to sweep all of us ‘pleasant and civilised 
heretics’ out of the way said so ‘in all charity.’ But 
then no doubt ‘charity’—like ‘tolerance’—is an 
exclusively Roman Catholic word—yYours faith- 
fully, 

OLIVER MASON 
Beals Barn House, Cousley Wood, Wadhurst, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—I am afraid that, despite the weight of Mr. 
Lethbridge’s displeasure, the Church 6f “England 
obstinately continues to believe itself part of the 
Church, without being arrogant enough to suppose 
itself the whole. I have made no attempt in my 
:tticles to conceal the fact that my thinking happens 
tc have been conditioned by an Anglican back- 
ground, and indeed am much too proud of my Com- 
munion to wish to do so. But I really find it very 
hard to believe that any reader might be so swept 
away by my rhetoric as to condemn all the denom- 
inations indiscriminately on any say-so of mine. Mr. 
Lethbridge does me too much honour. 
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However, I had hoped that in these ecumenical 
days it was possible for all Christians, whatever their 
denominations, to see a little way beyond their 
private squabbles to a larger allegiance. It had 
seemed to me that there were in all the Churches 
people who had begun to recognise that their first 
obedience is to love God and to love their neigh- 
bour, and who were intent on working these com- 
mandments out with courage, intelligence and wit. 
Idiosyncratically no doubt, it was of these people I 
was thinking when I wrote of ‘the Church’ and 
‘Christians’ since they alone seemed to be the ones 
worth bothering about. This is the way I shall con- 
tinue to use these terms.—Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 


BERLIN 


Sir,—In claiming that the plan for Berlin published 
under my name in the Guardian constitutes appease- 
ment, you are concerned only with appearances. The 
reality is that West Germany would become larger, 
stronger, more defensible and more populous whilst 
East Germany lost a sixth of its territory containing 
about two million people. You are rightly con- 
cerned with ‘the capital of Germany,’ Berlin, as the 
symbol which it undoubtedly is. But how do you 
propose to make it the actual capital of a real Ger- 
many? By war? Or by agreement? And what agree- 
ment would not merit your epithet appeasement? 
The plan has great weaknesses—the greatest being 
that so bold a movement of population is probably 
more than free people would ever undertake. That 
is for Germans to decide. If they reject it, they 
would no doubt welcome a full exposition of ‘the 
lasting solution’ without ‘appeasement’ which you 
say that you favour.—Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD BEATON 
The Guardian, 43 Fleet Street, EC4 


[There is no solution to the Berlin problem, as 
things are. And the important thing is to avoid the 
appearance of willingness to make a bargain, which, 
though it might temporarily simplify NATO’s de- 
fence problems, would make the prospects for a 
lasting settlement in the future more remote. Symbols 
can be of more importance than Mr. Beaton appears 
to realise —Editor, Spectator.]} 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Str,—I have read with astonishment and incredulity 
Mr. A. R. Nicholson’s contribution to this correspon- 
dence. Of course, our nuclear weapons are ‘dirty.’ 
And if ours weren’t, the Russians’ would be, for they, 
at any rate, would not be operating ‘among a friendly 
population.’ Does Mr. Nicholson realise that the war- 
heads of NATO’s standard atomic artillery are of 
the same order of destructiveness as the Hiroshima 
bomb? And the atomic bombs of our tactical air 
forces are of even greater destructive power? The 
nice little tactical campaign which Mr. Nicholson 
envisages would mean at least 1,000 Hiroshimas in 
Western Europe within the space of a few days. 
What is to be gained, by the people of Germany at 
least, from such a holocaust? And supposing one 
stray accidental missile landed in London, a not im- 
probable event in the circumstances, what would 
Mr. Nicholson then think of the merits of tactical 
nuclear war? 

Tactical nuclear war is not a rational act any more 
than strategic nuclear war. It saves no one- and 
nothing; it only destroys universally and impartially. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
Knowles Farm, Lawrenny, Pembrokeshire 


* 


Smr,—Mr. A. R. Nicholson’s appreciation of the mili- 
tary situation arising from a state of affairs in which 
the Western powers were the first to use tactical 
nuclear weapons would, I believe, be marked at the 
Staff College: ‘Too good to be true.’ It seems to me 
tc make a number of very naive assumptions about 
the ability, or lack of it, of the Russian staff to 
cope with a use by us of tactical nuclear weapons 
which we have said in advance we shall use. Inciden- 
tally, does anyone know whether the NATO Com- 
mander can use nuclear weapons without specific 
sanction from the politicians? I hope Mr. Nicholson 
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will not think me unduly cynical for suggesting that 


if his only evidence that our tactical nuclear weapons © 
are clean is that if they were dirty, we could not use 


them in Western Europe, it is not evidence of any- 7 
thing except that Mr. Nicholson has nice ideas. And, ~ 


if our tactical nuclear weapons are merely biggish ~ 
bangs with no radioactive output their effect on ~ 
checking a Russian advance becomes even less | 


credible. From what I know of these weapons | 
should prefer to be to windward of them! 

What barrier holds the Russians in check?—is a 
question. your correspondent asks me. My short 
answer is: ‘The intelligent realisation by Mr. K and 
Co. that an armed invasion of Western Europe is 
most unlikely to produce the dividends as good as 


those Russia is collecting through her investment in | 


political and economic activities of which an attempt 
t» take over the UN is a typical example.” The 


Soviet can get at us much more effectively by point: } 





ing out that we are associated with Apartheid, — 


Algeria and South West Africa than by thinking in 
terms of mechanised divisions making for the 
Atlantic coast.—Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 
King-Hall News-Letter, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, SWI 


THE DESERT GENERALS 


Sir,—In his note in reply to my letter about 
Desert Generals last week, Christopher Sykes raises 
an important question of historical method. Though 
he concedes he does not doubt my facts, he accuses 
me of being ‘violently prejudiced.’ Taking this on its 
strict meaning that | had made my mind up before I 
carried out my research, I deny it completely. If, 
however, Sykes is using ‘prejudiced’ to mean ‘par- 
tial’ (that is, that having dug out the facts, I have 
presented them so as to support my own historical 
conclusions) I will agree with him. But where's the 
sin? How English must we be? Sykes concedes my 
facts, then huffs: ‘I don’t like your tone, sir!’ Appar- 
ently he would even prefer the Horrocks system of 
fair shares of whitewash for all. 

I do not believe that impartiality, after research 
has been completed, is either possible or desirable 
for a writer. I believe he must make up his own mind 
about the case in question, and argue his standpoint 
to his readers. If he feels some moral indignation, I 
see no reason why he shouldn't express it—Yourn 
faithfully, 

CORRELLI BARNETT 


Catbridge House, East Carleton, Norwich 


TAKING TO THE BOTTLE 


Sir,—I have so often been grateful to Leslie Adrian 
that I cannot allow her to disparage National Dried 
Milk without protest. 

I have never used branded powdered milk; but I 
understand that National Dried is made under licence 
by at least two of the commercial firms, and that 
there is precious little to choose between them. 

I've mixed National Dried—and my baby has 
thrived on it—for the last six months, using no more 
of a gadget to do so than an ordinary fork, plu 
boiling water, and have never had any trouble from 
‘huge globules of fat.’ It is true that the fat rises to 
the top as the bottle cools, but that happens with an 
ordinary bottle of dairy milk: all you have to do is 
to shake the bottle a couple of times before giving 
it to the baby. It is advisable to do this anyway, 4% 
it means that not only the cream but the heats 
distributed evenly. 

Now that we are not only excused from boll 
bottles to sterilise them, but also from making 
feed as it is required, and can make one batch for 
the day, the Maw sterilisation unit seems to me to be 
a waste of time—it will take only one bottle, and 
when the next bottle has to be sterilised another rest 
ing place has to be found for the first one. It is far 
easier—and cheaper—to buy a large plastic box = 
Woolworths for 4s. 6d., or thereabouts, that 
take four or five bottles at once. They can then all 
rest in: their Milton bath after use until they are 
fished out next morning and refilled. 

Incidentally, let me recommend the ‘Freflo” poly- 
thene feeding bottle with a screw top. It is un 
chippable, and the teat is kept inverted and clean 
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tent may tell you. 


But if you have a Life Assurance plan with the Prudential, 
you can be certain that you and your family will be provided 


for. 


Why not get in touch with the local office about it? The 


address is in the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the 








HERBERT 
MORRISON 


The Autobiography of 
Lord Morrison of Lambeth, 


Madame Xmay be e wrong... 


There’s no telling what’s going to happen to you or your 
family over the years—whatever the lady in the fairground 


PRUDENTIAL 





P.C.; C.H. 


A penetrating statesman’s-eye view of power, policy and 
Parliament during momentous years, by a great Labour poli- 
tician—as trenchant, fearless and good-humoured as the man 


himself. 
Hlustrated 





Ruled by the tribe, the totem, the taboo 


30s. 


€ Primitive Man and 
&, his Ways kaj Birket-Smith 


the customs and 


culture of six still extant primitive races examined by an 


eminent Danish anthropologist. 
Illustrated 


25s. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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—the MIDLAND 
; of course! 


There was never any question about it. The way 


they saw it, the bank that produced such outstanding services as 
Gift Cheques, Personal Loans, Personal Cheques, term loans for 
farmers and for small businesses was clearly a pretty go-ahead 
concern. So they, as go-ahead people themselves, chose the Midland. 
How wise they were! An account at the Midland gives them all 
the services they need — services which are making their lives 
easier. It is doing the same for thousands of other people—people 
like you. If you would like to know more, go and see the Manager 


of your local branch. He is there to help you. 


Midland Bank 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK 
FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 





MIDLAND BANK LTD - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


2,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALBS 











until needed. Like all other teats they have that mad- 
dening self-sealing device that Leslie Adrian men- 
tions—but so have all other rubber teats I have 
come across, and these are cheaper than most.— 
Yours faithfully, 

: ELIZABETH RAY 
57 Colebrooke Row, N1 


* 


Sm,—Many people read Leslie Adrian with delight 
and for enlightenment, but when nonsense obtrudes 
reply is needed. It would have been wiser to check 
the fate of the National Dried Milk issued before 
condemning it so roundly. At the children’s hospital 
where I trained it was used for all babies—and as 
far as I know, still is. As a children’s specialist my- 
' self I use it exclusively on my wards—successfully 
and without trouble. On admission we take all bottle- 
fed babies off the expensive dried feeds which adver- 
tisement has battered their mothers into accepting as 
‘better.’ We are satisfied with our recovery rate. 
Would Leslie Adrian please stick to things that 
he/she understands? And could we have a report 
about the costs and accurately evaluated results of 
the expensive alternatives? —Y ours faithfully, 
R. M. FORRESTER 
Lane End, High Moor, Wrightington, 
near Wigan, Lancs 


LOCKE ON GOVERNMENT 

Sir,—Among the criticisms in Mr. Hill's apprecia- 
tive review of my edition of Locke On Government 
is the reproach that less than justice is done to the 
rigorous analytic work of my friend Professor C. B. 
Macpherson. I am sorry to have given that im- 
pression, and must apologise that one of Professor 
Macpherson’s two articles was unintentionally 
omitted from the Bibliography. But his contributions 
are repeatedly cited, in the Introduction and the foot- 
notes, where the remarkable clarity of his exposition 
of Locke’s incoherencies is commented upon. I felt 
bound to add, however, that I could not accept his 
general solution, because it rests on what I take to 
be an unhistorical and unrealistic attitude of the 
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traditional Marxist type. He is anxious, as he says, 
to demonstrate that Locke had nothing of ‘petty 
bourgeois socialist doctrine.’ Will Mr. Hill permit 
no one to register his differences from such old- 
fashioned interpretative dogma without claiming that 
injustice is being done to it?—Yours faithfully, 


PETER LASLETT 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


LICENSED FOR SPIRITS 


Sir,—If we survived death, said Miss Whitehorn— 
Spiritualists would be so much more chic 
Healing twice as effective 
Ghosts would be less of a clique 
‘Controls’ would be definitely English 
And probably rather like me 
God would arrange things far better 
With everyone bound to agree 
Spirits would breathe ectoplasm 
And the world behave ethically 

If we survived death, said Miss Whitehorn 
These things would undoubtedly be. 

—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. GORDON 


17 Church Road, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 
* 


Smr,—Katharine Whitehorn, who thought she was 
being so crushingly funny with her jeers at Spirit- 
ualism and Spiritualists in your September 23 issue, 
ought to have taken the elementary trouble to get 
her facts right. She parades her ignorance by describ- 
ing Harry Edwards as ‘the greatest faith healer,’ 
which he is not. She says ‘his speciality is arthritis,’ 
which it is not. 

Though she does not mention me by name, she 
‘dismisses’ me as ‘the official windbag on the plat- 
form.’ I would not be so unchivalrous as to retort 
that her article reveals her to be an expert on wind, 
with or without bag. 

Why do you allow her to jeer at the sincerely- 
held convictions of hundreds of thousands of 


Spiritualists by writing that they ‘seem to have 
nothing between the ears except ectoplasm’? Spirit- 
ualists like myself have spent more years on 
examination of the subject than she has minutes, 
Would you allow her similarly to sneer at the 
religious views of Anglicans, Roman Catholics or 
members of other denominations?—Y ours faithfully, 


MAURICE BARBANELL 
Editor, Two Worlds 
48 Old Bailey, EC4 


‘THE DETECTION OF SECRET HOMICIDE’ 


Sir,—I must apologise to Dr. Havard for a gross 
error in stating that he had suggested in his book 
The Detection of Secret Homicide that all deaths 
should be notified to the Coroner; what he wrote 
was ‘all deaths coming within his jurisdiction, which 
I took in its geographicai rather than its juristic 
sense. 

I do not think that I implied his advocacy of an 
autopsy after every death; this was simply part of 
an argument ad absurdum illustrating the extremes 
to which one might go in pursuit of logical law— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. A. CLINE 


THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 


Sir,—Your dramatic critic evidently finds The Tiger 
and the Horse an unsatisfactory play, but is at a 
loss to know just what is wrong with it. Perhaps it is 
easier for those familiar with the academic world 
to diagnose its basic weakness, which is that Mr, 
Bolt has tried to construct a nexus of human prob- 
lems out of two totally incompatible situations. The 
academic community, he imagines, is so narrowly 
conservative that it is thought likely to refuse nom- 
ination for the vice-chancellorship to an obvious 
candidate because his wife has signed a nuclear dis- 
armament petition. At the same time it is so ex- 
travagantly tolerant that it not only admits a cheap 
edition of Jimmy Porter to a fellowship, but allows 
him to retain this status after he has fathered a child 
by the unmarried daughter of his college head, instead 
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“It is for the future square—not the one that exists only in people’s 
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@ “BAN-THE-BOMB-BLUES” 


EVERY THURSDAY 


Controversial—Topical—Witty—yes even IRRITATING 


defends his design for the new American 


burrows beneath the headlines to uncover 
the real truth about American politics. 


“Eisenhower’s decision to go to New York was made on the advice 
of Jim Hagerty, who in effect overruled the Secretary of State.” 


LOOK BACK WITH PRIDE—the 
diary of the 1940 blitz on London as 


it looked on the receiving end of the bombs. 


“If only Churchill could forget that he is a conservative and re- 
member that he is Prime Minister of England in England’s greatest 
hour of need, the war would be fought so much more effectively.” 


@ LABOR'S DEFENSE MUDDLE 
ALL IN THIS WEEK’S 
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of promptly and tactfully easing him into a post else- 
where. Since no society could be at once so archaic 
and so advanced, small wonder if the play rings false. 
I do not choose to dwell on the many impossibilities 
in Mr. Bolt’s idea of a university, since these are of 
less dramatic importance than improbabilities: but 
the impression of superficiality in his earlier work 
is confirmed by his choosing, for this new play, a set- 
ting of which he has neither knowledge nor under- 

standing. —Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT LEVENS 


Merton College, Oxford 


REQUIEM FOR A NEWSPAPER 


Sir.—It is a pity that Michael Leapman did not join 
the Times of Cyprus three or four years ago. Cer- 
tainly it ‘consistently denounced the ill-conceived 
obstinacy of the Colonial Office’ and rightly, but he 
is incorrect in the assumption that that was the 
reason for its unpopularity. In the main this unpopu- 
larity was the result of its consistent and ill-conceived 
attacks upon the British Servicemen. 

No one could call the average British soldier, the 
majority of whom were National Setvicemen, die- 
hard colonials, nor politically can they be ranged 
alongside the ‘white settlers.’ The policing of Cyprus 
was unquestionably one of the most difficult opera- 
tions the Army has encountered since Palestine. Yet. 
on the whole, the servicemen performed an ex- 
tremely difficult task, generally under the most un- 
pleasant conditions, with very great success, winning 
not a few friends amongst the local population in 
the process. To meet attacks from the Greek and the 
Turkish press was to be expected, but to meet these 
attacks from a British newspaper as well was more 
than enough to bear. 

The role of the Army ir such circumstances is the 
preservation of law and order, be it Greek, Turk or 
Armenian that causes the disturbance. The service- 
man is thanked by nobody, condemned by all (nor 
is the British national press without blame here). 
Certainly incidents of excessive brutality or damage 
to property are bound to arise (on both sides), The 
despoliation of a cemetery in Nicosia was severely 
condemned, the fact that a ca of bombs was 
found in a grave, overlooked; the activities of a 
certain officer (myself), during the imposition of a 
curfew in Nicosia, severely attacked in the Times of 
Cyprus. 1 was accused of insulting behaviour, strik- 
ing a Greek Cypriot lawyer, and of ordering a 
sergeant to strike prisoners with his rifle, Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, neither myself nor the NCO was 
named, and action against the newspaper impossible. 
The Governor, then Sir John Harding, ordered an 
inquiry into the case and, without question, had the 
report been accurate in any respect, I would have 
been court-martialled. 

The morale of the servicemen employed in trouble 
spots such as Cyprus is of primary importance, The 
crime of the Times of Cyprus was that in effect it 
did nothing but damage to that morale.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. E. PROVAN 


34 Kingswood Avenue, Thornton Heath, Surrey 


PULLMAN CHARGES 


Sir,—I wonder if Mr. Preston has ever eaten on the 
new Pullman diesel train travelling between London 
and Manchester? 

When I went up to Manchester on this train a 
few weeks ago I was agreeably surprised. I had an 
excellent meal ¢ Ja carte for 13s. The food was well 
prepared and pleasantly served and, apart from the 
fruit salad (obviously out of a tin, though a good 
tin), Was up to many respectable London restaurants. 

In contrast, a couple of days later, I returned and 
ate on a normal British Railways train. The table 
@héte meal there cost me 12s. 6d. It was unpalatable 
and cold, and the service was appalling. 

Admittedly this is a new Pullman service, with 
an exorbitantly high supplementary charge, but a 
word of praise where it is due is not misplaced.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ADELE BAGNALL 
12 Coleherne Road, SW10 
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Bald Statements 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Surprise Package. (Leic- 
ester Square Theatre.) 
—Too Hot to Handle. 
(Astoria.) 

IN something as full of 

faces as the cinema a new 

face—a personality and 
style of looks quite dif- 
ferent from anyone else’s 

—is greeted with perhaps 

exaggerated enthusiasm. 

When a few years ago 

Yul Brynner turned up 

unexpectedly—without .a big build-up before- 

hand, that is—in The King and I he seemed to 
combine all sorts of gifts of appearance and 
intelligence under the (now all too familiar) bald 
pate. The very audacity of setting up as a bald- 
pated hero at all seemed an encouraging sign 
of histrionic nonconformity, and good things, 
one had a feeling, could be expected from some- 
one with a strong presence that appeared un- 
forced, even reined-in, someone, too, who seemed 
(almost) a comedian and (almost) a straight 
actor, if not quite distinctly either. But there he 
stopped. After The King and I, nothing. Or, 
rather, all too many parts but no advance, no 
development; a completely unchanging style, 
manner, appearance and technique in every part 
he takes, and still that odd mixture of comedian 
and romantic hero that makes him just unaccept- 
able as either. Always he plays the highly-strung 
and eccentric bully, a stylised and amiable 
Svengali with a single smouldering way of look- 
ing (demolishingly) at women, and the same crisp 
throw-away manner with his lines. As straight 
hero (The Journey, say) he doesn’t pass because 
the mixture of smoulderingness, baldness and 
crispness makes for a sort of basic absurdity; and 
as comedian he doesn’t make it either because— 
well, because he lacks, almost totally, the 
comedian’s gifts or even the comedian’s tech- 
niques of timing and so on. All he seems to 
manage is a one-part, one-man act, an inflated 
and slightly goofier version of the kind of part 

James Mason played in his old British heyday: 

tough-guy stuff with plenty of women around 

to take it. 
And it’s getting to the stage when you know 





any comedy with Yul Brynner in it will be 


sécond-rate because no comedy can carry a pas- 
senger in its main part. And Stanley Donen’s 
Surprise Package (‘A’ certificate), coming after 
their joint melancholy effort in Once More, With 
Feeling, is less second-rate than its predecessor, 
but that, after all, was pushing well into third- 
rate. There are good things about it—some of the 
script and (of course) Noél Coward, whose film 
excellence one takes so much for granted after 
Our Man in Havana that this (beautifully poised 
and polished) performance seems almost a dis- 
appointment; and Mr. Coward’s unlikely song- 
and-shuffle with Mitzi Gaynor—but most of it 
is not especially filmable and turns out fairly 
limp. Mitzi Gaynor is her usual pleasant self, but 


that’s, after all, pretty usual. Ruritania comes off 
best, in the guise of its foreign agents, the most 
endearing of their kind since Iranov, Bulyanov 
and Kopalski, the unforgettable trio from 
Ninotschka. 

A list of the year’s ten worst films might vary 
the new year piece that looks so determinedly on 
the bright side of what’s been happening; and 
if, in the spirit of Christmas cheer, I make one, 
Too Hot to Handle (director: Terence Young; 
‘X’ certificate) will go, in letters an inch high 
with spangles on, at the very top. For a nastier 
piece of prurience it would be hard to find, or a 
sillier one, at that; since it’s about strip clubs, 
with every dirty trick thrown in except (of course) 
the stripping; so that you have the absurd sight 
of Jayne Mansfield, upholstered as ever, raising 
screams of joy from the tired businessmen 
obviously there for plenty more. Everything 
about it is as squalid as its subject, but the real 
nastiness is in its hypocrisy, the suddenly high 
moral tone it takes at moments. So that some- 
thing as laughable as Miss Mansfield picking up 
her betrayed lover's carnation and nuzzling it 
with her nose becomes simply sneerable. 

It was a relief, after that, to go on to the Mer- 
maid Theatre, which is starting lunchtime film 
shows: a shilling anywhere in the theatre, and you 
can bring your lunch in a bag. Shows last about 
fifty minutes, to let typists hurry back to the city 
almost on time. It sounds a good notion, in the 
Mermaid’s civilised surroundings, to get the 
documentaries and other films there isn’t room 
for in the average programme across to non- 
cinéastes, Maybe: lunch-in-bags people whose 
head it might not have entered to join film 
societies. We were shown Bert Hanstra’s wonder- 
ful Glass, which I'd gladly eat my lunch in a 
bag for. 
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Life in 


the Cave 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Billy Liar. (Cambridge.) 
—Once Upon a Mat- 
tress. (Adelphi.) 


Billy Liar has been 
widely described as a 
farce—if it were, it 


would be a very poor 
one. The compulsive lie- 
spinner might indeed be 
an efficient trigger for 
farce (though a compul- 
sive truth-speaker would 
be even more promising), 
but the trigger should immediately fire off a 
train of tiny explosions which keep the charac- 
ters prancing like mounted police among fire- 
works. The people in a farce ought to be a 
mixed bag of incompatible types pursuing each 
other through a variety of incongruous settings. 
They must be toy-theatre cut-outs who never 
get into their depth, a travelling frieze of two- 
dimensional caricatures petrified for ever in a 
comic attitude. A drop of genuine emotion 
would burn right through a farce like the over- 
spill of stomach acid on the carpet in the indi- 
gestion ads. As Billy Liar fits none of these rules, 
i assume it is not, nor was meant to be, a farce. 





Billy Liar is a realistic lower-middle-class 
comedy with offshoots into fantasy which sprout 
from the central figure of Billy—a sullenly lazy 
adolescent cocooned in the rags and patches 
of his imagination. Like the solid, ugly house 
in Alan Tagg’s set, Billy is permanently semi- 
detached from his neighbours. He is both secre- 
tive and exhibitionist. What he hides is the dull 
truth, what he displays are his outrageous sub- 
stitutes for it. As played by Albert Finney, Billy 
Fisher is the sort of modern young man who 
will be instantly recognised by anyone who has 
grown up in the sub-arctic ghost towns of the 
industrial North. (The Northern emphasis is im- 
portant, I am sure, because of the pervasive cold 
there which often over-prolongs the period of 
immersion in that great trough of sloth between 
the bright schoolboy and the determined adult. 
It is this yearning for body-warmth which makes 
sleep a drug, washing an act of courage, undress- 
ing and dressing a chilly discipline, movement a 
last resort and day-dreaming the most necessary 
of luxuries.) Mr. Finney wears the dirt between 
his toes and the grease shine on his face like 
the uniform of an élite corps—he exactly cap- 
tures that air of moonstruck hysteria and 
brilliant idiocy which I have seen so often in 
my school photographs. From the dépths of 
his provincial cave, the prehistoric teenager 
keeps up his muttered rituals, still hoping that 
he can transform the world outside without ever 
leaving his bed. 

The moments in the third act when Billy does 
brave the tangible air have rightly been much 
praised. Here he stands alone in the garden and 
simply with the aid of a raspberry cane material- 


- ises in one mimic incarnation after another with 





laugh-defying. seriousness until he ends up a 
soldier-mourner, resting on his rifle, while the 
‘Last Post’ sounds for his grandmother lying 
cold and dead in the front room. Both Mr. 
Finney and Lindsay Anderson, the director, have 
managed to preserve the truth of this scene by 
never once allowing the sincerity of the impulse 
to melt into comic showmanship. 

Billy’s family are also hacked out of reality 
and interpreted with broad, but accurate, strokes 
by George A..Cooper, Mona Washbourne and 
Ethel Griffies. The painstaking obsession with 
trivialities, the baffled surrender in face of death 
and desertion, the emphatic circumlocutory ora- 
tions—these are everyday facts of life in a milieu 
too often cartooned on the stage by even the 
most progressive directors. Why, then, is the 
finai effect of Billy Liar, despite all its incidental 
pleasures, that of over-stuffed emptiness like the 
aftermath of a cream bun feast? The flaw lies in 
Billy’s isolation in the theatre from the compli- 
cated confusions of the world outside his house. 
His three girl friends all seem unreal and two- 
dimensional—unconvincing sketches of person- 
ality epitomised in one characteristic cliché like 
Ann Beach’s passion for oranges. Billy is seen 
almost entirely through the eyes of his family. 
We want to believe in the basic intelligence which 
hides under his fantasies but instead we see him 
so moronised by his home routines that even his 
scholarship to the grammar school comes as a 
shock. It is perhaps this feeling that Billy Liar is 
only one episode in a running serial which has 
created in some minds the conviction that it is a 
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thin, whimsical entertainment with farcical trim- 
mings. Billy Liar is one half of a very good 
comedy which spends too much time looking 
out of the window without ever crossing the 
threshold. 

Once Upon a Mattress is one of those second- 
string American musicals which seem to tempt 
chauvinistic critics to vent on its weaknesses all 
their resentment that the British theatre has no 
Adler and Ross let alone a Rodgers and Hart, 
Mattress certainly has weaknesses. The spoof 
fairy-tale has been done so often, and so often 
so badly, in our Christmas shows that almost all 
the possible jokes can be identified long before 
they cross the horizon. The George Abbott direc- 
tion, with its heavy underlinings and frenzied 
peripatetics, seems on Broadway like professional 
expertise. But here it comes across as a succession 
of painful nudges and tiresome winks. British 
prudishness also permits childhood classics to 
be vulgarised with traditional gags about kippers, 
mothers-in-law, sweaty feet and old cheese, but 
not to be sophisticated with wisecracks about 
seduction, pregnancy, mother-fixation and neck- 
ing. Mattress is too often aiming to provoke 
stock responses which just do not exist here. On 
its credit side, there is the music of Mary Rodgers 
and the performance of the one American player, 
Jane Connell. Miss Rodgers has not got the con- 
fident, magisterial, melodic generosity of Richard 
Rodgers (but then, who has?) but her songs are 
neat, pretty and inventive with a cunning sim- 
plicity of craftsmanship which is easily under- 
rated. Jane Connell’s only fault is that she is seen 
less often as the show proceeds. But where she 
is given an opportunity this mop-haired, infant- 
delinquent seizes it with both hands, stuffs it 
down the front of her dress and shakes the life 
into it. Only when these two talents really col- 
laborate, as in ‘Shy’ or ‘Song of Love, does 
Once Upon a Mattress sparkle and fizz. 


Decree of Nullity 


By PETER 


Or all our important 
younger dramatists, John 
Whiting is the least 
rooted in time and place 
—in fact, standing at the 
opposite extreme to 
Arnold Wesker, his 
archetypal drama might 
be called Rootless. Of 
his ambitious, produced 
work, Saints Day was an 
infinitely puzzling and (I 

. thought) infinitely repel- 
lent piece of symbolism about the death of a 
John-ish painter, Marching Song a fascinating 
piece of cerebral soul-searching in the course of 
a coup d'état in an unnamed European State. 
And last Sunday along came an hour-long new 
effort, A Walk in the Desert (BBC), dedicated to 
proving the nullity of suburban life through a 
discontented young man and his relations with 
parents, male friend, and a girl who mistakenly 
applies to him for a job. If I do not attempt to 





FORSTER 


expound the plot in more detail, it is because, 
the convolutions of Mr. Whiting’s narratives 
imagination would require all my space. 

Why, then, does everybody so persistently 
lament Mr. Whiting’s meagre output, and take? 
so seriously what there is of it? Certainly he is 
no spell-weaver in the Rattigan sense—much of 
last’ Sunday’s play was too nearly rather a bore,» 
the point being that if you prove your characters 
to be like Peer Gynt’s onion, nothing inside, it is, 
very hard to care about them once the demonstra- 4 
tion is effective. It is tempting to chase symbolic 
ideas, such as the apparent equation of the young® 
man’s physical incapacity with mental. # 

But the real interest of Mr. Whiting’s work® 
lies elsewhere. Failing (perhaps because he is not® 
trying) in the matters which a more run-of-the-* 
mill dramatist would find easy, he excels over the’ 
toughest hurdles. He can write soliloquies, and 
has an amazing command of the big set-piece - 
speech. Just when we are peevishly noting that 
he makes his suburbanites talk as no suburbanites 
would .or do, he comes up with some marvel 
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lously fresh piece of observation—as where the 
rather hearty, stolid man friend expounds on the 
limitations of social life for a fellow of thirty-six, 
who finds the dance halls full of teenagers. And 
not for nothing has Mr. Whiting been responsible 
for translations of French dramatists—there is 
nothing native English about talk of bringing 
‘the tranquillity of death into life.’ With a more 
straightforward writer, one would dispute his 
disparaging view of suburban life: there is a 
damn sight more to it, in terms of depth and 
happiness, than he and many another allows. But 
in truth Mr. Whiting is concerned with the nature 
of reality and existence in circumstances con- 
veniently imagined rather than closely observed. 
If he may be labelled, it is as the nearest equiva- 
lent to Pirandello we have ever produced here. 

Naomi Capon kept her production on a dead- 
pan note for too long, and in consequence Ken- 
neth Haigh seemed to be playing Look Back in 
Languor, but later he and the admirable Laur- 
ence Hardy, as the father, and Nigel Stock as the 
friend, got splendidly into the Whiting spirit. 

It is good to have The Bookman (ABC) back, 
and it is an inspired stroke to have engaged 
John Betjeman as compere—more than ever now 
he seems, aS racing men might put it, by Lewis 
Carroll out of William Blake. But what a waste 
of last Sunday’s precious time to allow Herbert 
Morrison to air yet again the bee in his quiff 
about his lost party leadership. With so much 
new writing in need of consideration, the pro- 
gramme should steer clear of such heavily 
plugged books—why, they'll be having Horrocks 
on next. 
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Foreign Lessons 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IT is tempting to use the 
visit of foreign musicians 
to England as a stick 
with which to beat our 
own. It is a temptation 
that should not be re- 
sisted. This has nothing 
to do with any sado- 
masochistic pleasures 
that may attend the pro- 
cess, nor do the com- 
parisons have to be made 
in terms of rival egos 
and national prestige. There is so much to be 
learned to our profit. No doubt, when the 
memory of the marvellous Leningrad concerts 
begins to fade, we shall be told that they were 
not really so remarkable or that all orchestras 
play twice as well abroad—if we could hear a 
routine end-of-season programme in Leningrad 
it would be a very different story. 


Provincialism is always with us, glib to ex- 
plain away any discrepancies between English 
and the best continental standards; over the years 
our musical system has grown layers of pro- 
tective fat with which to cushion the painful 
impact of foreign ideas. But by crossly pointing 


out that the Leningrad players earn far more 
than ours and have more rehearsals for each 
concert the apologist has already said enough. 
The underlying difference between the Lenin- 
grad Orchestra and the most prestigious of ours 
is a difference of tradition—tradition, that is, 
expressed not merely in good will but in hard 
cash and a defined: status in society. In our 
sheep-like lip service to ‘freedom’ we dutifully 
bleat that massive State support of the means 
of music must lead to massive State interference 
with the ends. But the Zhdanovism which dis- 
torted Soviet music under Stalin (and which 
muzzled for a time the sombre, intensely per- 
sonal broodings of Shostakovitch’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, now rehabilitated and performed here 
last Friday with enormous effect) is not the 
inevitable consequence of a large bureaucrati- 
cally administered subsidy. If we find the 
Leningrad example unacceptable, the Berlin 
Philharmonic will do as well. 


The precariousness of a system of haphazard 
patronage can be illustrated with melancholy 
aptness from the fortunes of the Hallé, described 
in detail in Michael Kennedy’s history published 
last week by Manchester University Press (35s.). 
For several periods in its life the Hallé has been 
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Adviser & Selector: WALTER ALLEN 


Thousands of new novels of all kinds are published in this country 
every year. A few are more than ephemera, works of art which fulfil 
the traditional function of the novel: to show man his own image as 
he lives in society, and in relation to himself. 

The authors of some of .these novels are famous. But others, 
especially younger writers, are known to only a small public, for all 
that their work may be highly praised by reviewers. Sometimes, 
erratically and often gaudily, they reach a mass audience in paperback 
editions, where they may not be recognised for what they are. But until 
CONTEMPORARY FICTION was formed, no organisation existed 
which made a selection from the outstanding novels of our time and 
reissued them cheaply, in durable binding and spacious format. 

To ensure that CONTEMPORARY FICTION preserves the highest 
literary standards, we have secured the services of Mr. Walter Allen, the 
distinguished novelist and critic, as our adviser and selector. With us 
Mr. Allen believes that truly contemporary aad important writing, the 
fiction that will exercise a formative influence on the novel of tomorrow, 
must be made more widely available than is possible at today’s prices. 

CONTEMPORARY FICTION members will receive, initially, a novel every TWO months, at 6s each. 
In addition, they will from time to time be able to purchase extra, optional books: sequences of novels, 
perhaps, or works of criticism,at prices a fraction of what non-members pay elsewhere, 


the programme: October 1960—August 1961 


BILLY LIAR 
by Keith Waterhouse 


The story of a Saturday in the life of a young, imagina- 
tive undertaker’s clerk in a small Yorkshire town. 


low-priced 
yet durable 
editions of 
outstanding 
recent 
novels by the 
significant 
writers of 
our 


time 


THE FELL OF DARK 
by James Norman 
A dramatic, compassionate story of the sickening last 
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Reminiscent of The Catcher in the Rye, yet with its 
own, very English flavour of fantasy, comedy and acute 
insight, it follows Billy’s trail of pathological lies and 
the hair-raising predicaments which result. 

October Michael Joseph 13s 6d; CF 6s 


HENDERSON THE RAIN KING 
by Saul Bellow 


A novel with all the guts and colour one expects of the 
author of The Adventures of Augie March. Henderson 
is a rich, ageing playboy from the American Mid-west 
who goes to Africa on impulse and learns many strange 
things, chiefly about himself. 

December Weidenfeld & Nicolson 16s; CF 6s 


THE LONELINESS OF THE LONG- 
DISTANCE RUNNER 


by Alan Sillitoe 


This collection of stories won the Hawthornden Prize 
and created a sensation when it first appeared, The title 
story, about a boy in Borstal who is set to run a race 
and uses a magnificent chance to defy authority, is a 
profound study of the rebel mind. The other stories, 
also about working-class life, are equally good, and 


exceptionally well-written. 
February 1961 W.H. Allen 12s 6d; CF 6s 


TENTS OF WICKEDNESS 
by Peter de Vries 


A book of dazzling wit and sophistication, by one of 
the New Yorker's top writers: full of satire and stuffed 
with parodies of Joyce, Faulkner, Emily Dickinson and 
others. The adventures of a middle-aged man who runs 
a ‘lonely hearts’ column when faced with the reappear- 
ance of a childhood girl friend, now a child of nature 


and fey poetess. 
April Gollancz 16s; CF 6s 


THE RUINED BOYS 

by Roy Fuller 

‘This satisfactory book is, simultaneously and without 
apparent strain, a comment on social history, an acute 
psychological study of adolescent development, and a 


witty, elegant piece of fiction.’ London Magazine. The 
setting is a dejected public school. 
June Deutsch 15s; CF 6s 


days of the Spanish Civil War after the collapse of 
Madrid. ‘All the horrors of a tragic conflict, brilliantly 
compressed and illumined, with their significance— 
twenty years after—still blood-bright.’ Observer. 

August Michael Joseph 18s; CF 6s 
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the best orchestra in the country. No English © 
orchestra has a more vital tradition. Yet because © 
it.is a tradition that at its strongest has always | 
depended on exceptional individuals, it is now 7 
in danger of dying out for lack of official 7 


support. The best players are continually drawn 


away from Manchester by the money they can 7 
earn in London; but in London itself an income | 


comparable to the regular salary of even a 
rank-and-file member of the Leningrad can only | 
be put together by freelance activity 
pattern of overwork and under-rehearsal which 
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is destructive of both discipline and freshness, © 


Another stumbling-block which the Leningrad 
does not appear to have to surmount is the 
lack of either system or inspiration in the train- 
ing which orchestral players undergo in the 
colleges before becoming professionals. If the 


4 
3 
¥ 


x 


First Orchestras of the Royal College and Royal © 


Academy were trained by conductors of vigour, 
standing and enthusiasm for the job, and the 


repertoire more systematically covered, so that ¥ 


students could no longer arrive in a professional 
orchestra already disenchanted, without an idea 
of the simple difficulties of a Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony, without experience of the demands and 
satisfactions of good orchestral 
should at least have made a start. The Leningrad, 
players do not look like frustrated self-styled, 
soloists who have grudgingly resigned themselves 
to the grind of a second best. 
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In its less spectacular way the recent visit of*” 


the Stockholm Opera to Covent Garden offers 
lessons easier to apply. All that is required is a 
change of attitude; Sir David Webster argued 
in print the other day that ‘it is no good 
sighing for a particular kind of ensemble that 
may have been possible in Mahler’s day.’ ‘But 
Mahler developed Vienna into a great centre 


of opera not because he had a glittering array), 


of singers at his disposal but because he seta 


higher standard than the people around him and” 


was prepared to fight to get it. The polish of 
the Swedish Masked Ball was achieved with 
modest resources—an orchestra man for man 
inferior to Covent Garden’s (and any doubts in 
the matter were speedily dispelled by its un- 
kempt account of The Flying Dutchman) and a 
cast whose solitary international star, Birgit 
Nillson, was also the one singer whose style was 
not integrated with the rest. 


The delight of this performance was the sensé,, 


of complete co-operation from bar to bar be 
tween musical accent and stage movement, 
between an orchestra which had absorbed the 
score into its instinctive being and a cast im 


which even the most anonymous extra, the mute, | 


HP kh Laaid 2 


unmoving sentries standing guard far upstage, i 


had an ordained part in the scheme and were 
conscious of it. There was no ‘explaining away” 
possible—it was simply that the resident Swedish 
producer Goran Gentele had seen that every 
detail was intelligently worked _ out and 
thoroughly drummed into the performers. One 
had the feeling that under his direction all de 
partments in the company work together as @ 
matter of course, and that the elementary 
blunders and confusions of stage management’ 
which disfigure the Royal Opera House, without 
apparently causing any qualms to Sir David, 
would be unthinkable. 
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The Toy Raj 


By 


TAMFORD RAFFLES died a disappointed man. 

He had extended India to the Malacca Strait, 
almost to the bounds of her old empire whose 
heirs built Angkor. He had opened a British gate 
to the Pacific, founding the first of the great 
ocean-bazaars which were to be the pillars of 
imperial mercantilism. Yet to the end he believed 
the most fabulous prize had eluded him: the 
Indian Archipelago itself. In bitter retirement, he 
wrote like a cheated lover of the necklace of giant 
emeralds lost to the Dutch, hanging from Singa- 
pore into the south-eastern sea: Sumatra, Java, 
and particularly that immense island—the world’s 
largest, the seventeenth-century explorers had 
thought, after California—named for its famous 
city of Brunei. Magellan’s sailors had described 
the wonders of that Orient Venice whose hundred 
thousand dwellers lived in houses built out over 
the waters; whose sultan ate off gold and Chinese 
porcelain, hung his palace with silk brocades and 
owned two pearls as large as pigeons’ eggs. Inland, 
Raffles believed, lay a fertile, heathen realm rich 
in woods, pepper, fine wax, diamonds and gold. 
In an England restless with new capital and mis- 
sionary zeal, he had many readers; among them 
a young Bengal Army lieutenant, invalided home 
from the Burmese war with a bullet in his lung, 
whose name was James Brooke. When his father 
died in 1835, leaving him £30,000, he purchased 
a schooner, hired a crew, and sailed east to 
explore the coasts of Borneo. 

The story of the Brookes of Sarawak begins 
like romance. Yet somehow a legend, like the 
gold of Borneo, has never quite materialised. A 
century of mythopeeic pens has given the name 
of the White Rajahs a kind of aura, but never the 
solid content for a myth. No Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein have been able to fashion musical fairy- 
tales around the bachelor-monarch who recom- 
mended Anna Leonowens as a governess to his 
neighbour, Mongkut of Siam. The film which the 
Ranee Sylvia travelled to Hollywood to discuss 
before the war was never made. No one made 
fortunes, no one went native or started harems, 
no one made Sarawak a second Singapore. ‘The 
mind needs legends to feast on,’ cries Robert 
Payne, latest in the line of those who would turn 
the three-generation saga into something Wag- 
nerian. But his book* never lives up to, or never 
lives down, a preface drenched in such epithets as 
tempestuous,’ ‘rainbow-coloured’ and ‘freeboot- 
ing. He makes the tale as lively as he can; but 
its landmarks are not of the kind to send delicious 
thrills through lending library subscribers. 

The niost obvious limit on the Raj’s potential 
for'legend was Borneo. What James Brooke 
found when his schooner Royalist hove to off the 
coast of Raffles’s dream was a flat, swampy fringe 
of, pirate-infested mangrove hemming a tangled 
tract of the Stone Age as vast as Libya and about 
as fruitful. The mighty city of Brunei turned out 
© be a ramshackle wooden slum of some ten 
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thousand Malays, Arabs, Dyak slaves and 
Chinese traders built out on piles over pungent 
tidal mud. Its reigning sultan was the weak-witted 
head of a Malayan dynasty of what hindsight 
now recognises as spiritual oil-sheikhs waiting 
for their oil to be discovered. Through a lax 
feudal structure of intriguing cousins, corrupt 
governors and insubordinate vassals he held the 
north Borneo coast in nominal fee; but an uncle, 
Hasim, sent to quell a Dyak revolt in the western 
river-province of Sarawak, had been there a year 
without taking effective action when Royalist 
nosed upstream to the town of Kuching. He 
begged James to awe the rebels with his guns, 
finally promising him the province if he would 
help. It was an unromantic bargain, made more 
so by Hasim’s several attempts to escape from it 
later. We need mysteries, cries Mr. Payne, mourn- 
ing the exposure of Peking’s Forbidden City, the 
Dalai Lama’s bungalowed exile. The chief 
mystery about the Brookes is why they stayed a 
hundred years as landgraves of an impoverished 
swatch of rain-jungle, an equatorial backwater of 
mosquitoes, duplicity and sporadic violence. 

The question is never asked in the splendidly 
lucid pages of the history of the Raj which the 
Sarawak Government commissioned from Sir 
Steven Runcimany; but perhaps it is answered. 
Sir Steven is not concerned with legend or 
romance. As he warns frankly in his preface, this 
is an official history of events whose participants 
or their families survive in many cases. He has 
considered discretion part of his task; evaluation 
of gossip and guessing of motives, not. The result 
is a far cry from his imaginative reconstructions 
of the courts of Palermo and Jerusalem, not 
wholly bridged by the ingenious semi-coloning 
of the blurb: ‘It was like something out of the 
Middle Ages: and as Sir Steven is a great 
medizvalist . . .’ It is intriguing to see the great 
medizvalist at work on this kind of grass-roots 
local history, the day-to-day island annals ‘of 
recruiting a doctor, burning out some pirates, 
raising the production of the antimony mines. 
He obviously enjoys it, but perhaps his panor- 
amic intelligence is more at home on history’s 
great plains. Whether by habit or design, he 
seldom uses his protagonists’ voluminous corres- 
pondence and memoirs to let them characterise 
themselves out of their own mouths, as Mr. 
Payne does with advantage. Still, like all that Sir 
Steven writes, this is history carried to art. If 
there is a key to the mystery of the Rajahs’ 
tenacity, his picture contains it. 

For James Brooke, it may have begun as pure 
adventure. His Burmese wound took five years 
healing at home, a protracted boyhood which 
lasted until he was nearly thirty. Recovered, his 
favourite pursuit was sailing with friends in a 
small lugger along the south coast. Perhaps it 
sufficed that river-life at Kuching was a perpetual 
messing about in praus, that his Malay and Dyak 
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host-vassals made much of him, that naval 
friends from Singapore and Penang often sailed 
up river to stay with him in his big bungalow. 
They found the same mess-room atmosphere and 
pleasures they were used to—drink, argument, 
horseplay, sing-songs and no women—and several 
midshipmen to whom James took a fancy were 
persuaded to stay on in his service. With luck, they 
might organise a raid on a pirate village, stealing 
down the moonlit coast in James’s new ship, The 
Jolly Bachelor, to nose in with a blaze of torches 
among the sleeping long houses. As an honest 
man, James wrote in his journal, he must confess 
to loving war. Of the three Rajahs, he was the 
most assiduous self-recorder, most intent to con- 
struct an image of himself. In the accounts of his 
exploits which he scribbled with gusto and 
allowed to be published in England the image 
seems partly derived from Captain Marryat. 

But gradually his concern for fame became a 
matter of winning recognition for his realm, not 
for himself. The adventure wore on ten years, his 
money ran out, and suddenly a Chinese rising 
destroyed half of Kuching. It was time to leave, 
but instead he became determined to see his toy 
kingdom’s continuity guaranteed. He offered it as 
a protectorate to Britain, Holland, Napoleon III, 
and to the admiring Miss Burdett-Coutts, from 
whom he borrowed money to pay its debts; at 
the same time importing two nephews to be his 
heirs. He had become involved by custom, friend- 
ship and finance; old for adventure, he was also 
old for change. It was not romance which tied 
him to Sarawak, but the slow possessiveness of 
fact. 

Perhaps the subject of the White Rajahs is not 
so utterly remote from Sir Steven’s familiar ter- 
rain as it might seem. There at the other end of 
the Moslem world, at the Asian limit of the con- 
quering wave which carried the Crescent to 
Cordova, Constantinople, Delhi, much the same 
process overtook the Brookes as many of the 
young crusading knights who settled down in 
castles in Syria. Alone with the land and its 
people, the fervour of conquest and conversion 
faded out, the need to exist and co-exist eroded 
their foreignness. The Domesday-Book detail of 
crops, tithes, lawsuits and feuds slowly took hold 
of them. The Rajah Charles, the nephew who 
succeeded James, spent most of his adolescence 
away from Europe; his school and home were 
the garrison-mess of James's court. James. had 
dutifully imported missionaries, and manceuvred 
to have Sarawak made a bishopric. Charles con- 
fessed that he found bishops ‘a bit of a nuisance 
out here,” and made Islam the Raj’s official 
religion. He was more interested in efficiency 
than sexual morals, and was annoyed by attempts 
to saddle his staff with English wives rather than 
local concubines. Farouche himself with women, 
he married to get three sons; but his Ranee soon 
returned to a salon in London, leaving him lord 
of his beloved bachelor world. Charles paid off 
his uncle’s debts, introduced sago and rubber, 
improved the drains and built a ten-mile railway. 
Confident that he brought improvement to 
Borneo, he saw no reason why he should not 
extend his rule, and alarmed Liberal governments 
in Britain by his take-over bids for the territory 
of the flaccid old Brunei dynasty, with whom his 
uncle had got along more tolerantly. 

He had reached the imperialist stage, in full 
Victorian flower. The fascination of the story Sir 
Steven draws from the mundane old government 
files and revenue figures is that Sarawak con- 
tained in microcosm the whole evolution of the 
greater Raj which spawned it like a baby mush- 
room. The generation which succeeded Sir 
Charles were modern colonials, ever aware that 
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the age of adventure was over, that there is no 
El Dorado. The third Rajah, educated at Cam- 
bridge, lay in age and temperament somewhere 
between Somerset Maugham and the Duke of 
Windsor. He knew Sarawak’s limits, and allev- 
ijated them with a cinema, tennis and an Order 
of Sarawak; but he and his Ranee spent much 
of the year abroad. The Raj was not founded, 
old Sir Charles growled before dying, to create 
a family of European millionaires; but neither, 
his son felt, could it jog on, an antique miniature 
economy fuelled only by family devotion, into 
the twentieth century. In 1941, when the 
Japanese came, no member of the Brooke family 
was in Sarawak. As soon as the war ended, in 
1946, the Rajah announced that he was ceding 
the State to the British Crown. 

Long before it ended, critics had declared that 
such a personal autocracy, however efficient and 
benevolent, was an anachronism. This is another 
question with which Sir Steven does not concern 
himself directly, sticking to the day-to-day facts 
of road-building, hospital extensions, education. 
But again, perhaps, he lets the facts imply an 
answer. The relation of the Rajahs to Sarawak 
never rose above the primitive political one of 
need. Sarawak needed practically everything, and 
would- make a lord of whoever could give the 
most. The Brookes gave what they could, held 
to that swampy, violent coast by the most flatter- 
ing bond of all—being necessary. It is an element 
in our imperial history which has seldom been 
considered recently, either as motive or as justi- 
fication. Perhaps we cannot yet face the prospect 
of a world in which we are no longer necessary 
to anyone. 


The Natural Bent, by Lionel Fielden, published 
by André Deutsch and reviewed in last week’s 
Spectator, appears today. 
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“Her Irish atmospherics are brilliant; and in 
the gauche, shy, fat Antonia she has created, 
improbably, one of the most appealing 
heroines to have come my way for a long time.” 
Peter Green, Daily Telegraph. 16/- 
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I Was Robbed 


Herbert Morrison : An Autobiography. (Odhams, 
30s.) 


Apart from the three ex-Prime Ministers (only 
two of whom can feel any sense of rounded 
achievement), Lord Morrison has more reason 
than any other retired British politician to look 
back with satisfaction on his life’s work. He was 
born in a policeman’s house in South London, 
and within a week of his birth he inauspiciously 
lost the sight of one eye. But he rose to dominate 
the government of London, to fill five different 
Cabinet offices, to be the architect of the Labour 
Party's greatest electoral victory, to lead the 
House of Commons throughout a momentous 
Parliament, to refuse a viscountcy and to accept 
a life peerage. In these circumstances a cer- 
tain complacent benignity of autobiographical 
thought might not have been out of place. 
Instead Lord Morrison has chosen to portray 
himself as the man who was cheated—cheated 
by Lord Attlee, cheated by Ernest Bevin, cheated 
by Mr. Gaitskell, cheated by the Persians, 
cheated by the Foreign Office. He spares us the 
benignity, but not the complacency. 

The result is a book which will be most remem- 
bered for its criticisms of the author’s colleagues. 
Perhaps fortunately, however, Lord Morrison’s 
strictures are too widely applied and too in- 
felicitously expressed to draw much blood. If he 
wanted to damn Mr. Gaitskell it would have 
been better to have praised Lord Attlee; and if 
he was determined to expose the ineffectiveness 
of Lord Attlee’s leadership he would have been 
wise to find a few more good words to say, if not 
about Mr. Gaitskell, at least about Stafford 
Cripps or Hugh Dalton or Aneurin Bevan. As 
it is there is only one living Labour politician, as 
far as I can discover, to whom Lord Morrison 
affords notice without criticism—and that is Mr. 
Shinwell. In these circumstances many of Lord 
Morrison’s victims may feel much as though they 
had just read a ‘Crossbencher’ column, and con- 
sole themselves with the thought that praise might 
have been more deadly than blame. 

Lord Morrison’s eagerness to criticise others is 
not matched by any obvious awareness of his 
own faults. As a result he often presents state- 
ments which leave us gasping with incredulity. 
‘I think I can claim that I am not an ambitious 
person, he writes. “This may be a defect of 
character. . Then towards the end he 
expresses the same thought again, combining it 
this time with an example of the uncomprehend- 
ing suspicion (Foreign Office officials shocked him 
by calling each other by their Christian names in 
his presence) which seems to be another charac- 
teristic of his present outlook: 

I can truthfully say that I have never sought 

advancement or power. ... It might well be 

that my failure was in some part due to my 

inability to intrigue and arrange private social 

gatherings in the way that unfortunately has 

crept into political life in both parties. 
Elsewhere he talks rather mystifyingly of ‘the 
cocktail ‘parties . . . so beloved of the intellec- 
tuals.’ 

Perhaps the most breathtaking example of 
Lord Morrison’s lack of self-criticism is his 
ability, apparently without embarrassment, to 
accuse Lord Dalton of having ‘become a some- 
what soured man.’ Twenty-five years ago Dalton 
and Morrison stood about equal in the Labour 
Party hierarchy. They were close partners, too, 
although Lord Morrison gives us no hint of this, 
for they stood together as almost the only figures 
of note who were totally unaffected by post-1931 
extremist hysteria. In the intervening years Lord 
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Morrison has had more luck and more succes) 
than Lord Dalton. Yet the latter’s outlook og 
life is characterised by an outstandingly generoy) 
encouragement of his successors. The tone of his” 
autobiography is completely different from Lord” 
Morrison’s. Even his malice has an open and) 
exuberant partisanship about it which is as far | 
removed from Lord Morrison’s pin-pricks as if 7 
is possible to imagine. t 
Lord Morrison’s book also suffers (as he hima” 
self admits) from his not being a diarist. He i¢s 
rarely able to give us new, detailed informatiogh 
about events as he saw them at the time. Every. 
thing is surveyed from the author’s 1960 stand.) 
point, and his passion for self-justification is such 
that, when dealing with a complex of political) 
happenings still half-shrouded in mystery, he is” 
always more concerned to asseverate his own good | 
intentions than to tell us what really happened. © 
‘However, I was disturbed to learn that moves 
had begun to propose me as leader of the Party 
in place of Attlee,’ he writes about 1945. 17 
promptly took steps to see that these activities 
stopped.’ ; 
Despite all this it would be a minor mistake to 
write off the book as of little interest and a major — 
mistake to write off Lord Morrison as a politician © 
of small mind and small achievement. The book ~ 
has an excellent series of opening chapters on his 
early years in Edwardian London, and it comes to 
life again whenever the author is describing aj 
phase of successful achievement in his own) 
career. His account of the winning of power on 
the London County Council and of the first” 
days of the Labour majority there is as penetrat- — 
ing as it is informative. Here there is no self- 
justification; merely a simple account which sud- ~ 
denly makes one realise why Morrison’s leader- 
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Evergreen Review |3 

The latest issue of this most stimulating of literary | 
magazines is devoted to a lively investigation of the 
science of-‘Paraphysics’ (is it a method, a discipline, a 
cult, a. point of view, a hoax, a faith 2). 5s 
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HASKELL BLOCK & HERMAN SALINGER (Eds.) 
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examine their own work and the creative impulse that 
makes them write. 14s 6d 


The Connection JACK GELBER © 
A first play by a 27-year-old American which was 4 
tremendous success recently Off-Broadway. ‘The only 
honest and balanced work ever created by a Beat © 
Generation writer.’—New Republic. 12s 6d 


Artists’ Theatre: New York 

O’HARA, ASHBERY, MERRILL, ABEL 
The Artists’ Theatre is an Off-Broadway group, and this 
book contains four outstanding plays produced by them | 
jf recent years. 14s 64 


Also: 
Selected Poems 





BERTOLT BRECHT 1 
A comprehensive and bilingual edition. Brecht ‘makes 
true and moving poetry from themes that have resis 
many fine writers.’—Spectator. : 14s 


One Thousand Souls ALEXEI PISEMSKY 
A major novel by the nineteenth-century Russian. 5 
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Times Literary Supplement. 2Is 
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ship—sane, tolerant, imaginative, hard-headed 
and utterly incorruptible—brought something 
new into local government. He is equally good 
on the period between 1943 and 1945 when he, 
more than any other Labour Minister, saw the 
need to focus public opinion on post-war prob- 
lems. His public speeches at this time (objected 
to by Churchill and not notably supported by 
Attlee) were a model of constructive thinking 
about specific problems. By being first in the field 
and by having something worthwhile to say he 
was moulding the Britain of the next decade 
more effectively than any other political leader. 
His reward at the time—a rather typical 
Labour one—was to be defeated for the party 
treasurership by the already bumbling Arthur 
Greenwood. All the forces that Lord Morrison 
would now use against Mr. Gaitskell—anti- 
intellectualism, distrust of innovation, straight- 
forward jealousy, respect for the old, even in a 
curious way class prejudice—were then arrayed 
on Greenwood’s side. But Lord Morrison took 
that defeat with buoyancy and good humour. He 
knew'he would win back in time for he repre- 
sented the future and his opponent the past. How 
unfortunate that he has allowed his role to be 

reversed. 
ROY JENKINS 


Consumer Silence 


A History of the Nursing Profession. By Brian 

Abel-Smith. (Heinemann, 30s.) 
THis book shows that if women had built the 
empire they would not have let it go. They 
seldom have the chance of great power outside 
the home, but when they do. as in nursing, they 
are quite ruthless. In most hospitals female auto- 
cracy restricts entry to women—male nurses have 
been discouraged quite as rigorously as women 
have been excluded in most other professions— 
and then stops them from being women. Dr. 
Abel-Smith’s book describes the hundred little 
techniques by which this last miracle has been 
achieved. Miss Thorold, the original Matron of 
the Middlesex Hospital, prescribed, for example, 
that each of her nurses should be ‘arrayed in a 
dress of violet hue with a small train, three inches 
in length, which swept the floor behind them.’ But 
their owners used to turn up the hems. Miss 
Thorold summoned one of the young delinquents 
and said, ‘I cannot, and I will not allow it to be 
done, dear. I devised this little train so that when 
you lean over a bed to attend a patient your 
ankles will be covered and the students will not 
be able to see them.’ The hems are up today, but 
the Matron’s edicts on this question as on many 
others are still law. 

Over the Matrons have presided the Matrons’ 
Matrons. The first part of the book is dominated 
by Miss Nightingale. ‘She had,’ in the words of 
Dr. Abel-Smith, ‘the determination to use every 
Weapon she possessed, including charm, social 
pressure, and almost blackmail to achieve the 
objectives she had in mind.’ Her objectives were 
to transform the ‘recruitment, training and prac- 
tice of the new profession.’ She was far-sighted 
enough to see that the profession could not be 
restricted to ‘lady’ nurses (who were given ‘to 
Spiritual flirtations with the patients’) but must 
be thrown open to other classes as well. ‘Trades- 
women might lead such good, active lives, like 
ladies, if they saw the way.’ 

The rest of the book is dominated by another 
remarkable woman, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. She 
Was appointed Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital in 1881 at the age of twenty-four and at 
about the same time formed the first professional 
association for nurses. From then on she was in 


the forefront of medical politics for sixty years, 
with a great deal to say at every stage in the 
growth of professionalism. She always wanted 
‘one portal’ entry—a marvellous word for the 
doorway of a nurses’ home, suggesting as it did 
the devoted, sexless dignity of the life within— 
which meant she would not recognise ‘assistant 
nurses,’ let alone nursing auxiliaries. Mrs. Fen- 
wick is last seen in 1943 in the central lobby of 
the House of Commons vainly trying to mobilise 
opposition to the Nurses Bill which set up a Roll 
of assistant nurses. 

Dr. Abel-Smith’s scrupulous and authoritative 
account of all the squabbles in the nursing world 
over the last century is in detail rather dry for 
someone neither a woman nor a nurse. But the 
two issues he raises about a modern State-sanc- 
tioned profession are of great importance. The 
first is about the desirability of a professional 
monopoly of this sort. The professional bodies 
have raised the standards of training, but the 
restrictions they have imposed on entry have 
helped to perpetuate a more or less permanent 
shortage of nurses. Much more has been done to 
reform formal training than to make the kind of 
improvements in pay, conditions and freedom 
from arbitrary authority which would have 
attracted more recruits. How is a professional 
monopoly, in nursing or law, in accountancy or 
in engineering, to be put under pressure to re- 
organise from within? There is not a profession 
which does not need to. 

The other question, which also applies to all 
the professions, is about the ‘consumers.’ How in 
this case is the patients’ point of view to be 
represented? An enlightened member of a Board 
of Guardians, responsible for a Workhouse In- 
firmary, said in 1880: 

You can see how absolutely miserable, in a 
quiet way, an unkind nurse can make her 
patients; it is very difficult for us, as guardians, 
to ascertain from the poor people what their 
sufferings can be. They won't complain until 
they are safe out of it, and not coming back. 

Dr. Abel-Smith himself asks, ‘How often did 
junior nurses, themselves the victims of authori- 
tarianism, unconsciously take their revenge on the 
patients?’ The sad thing is that we do not know. 
It is not yet anyone’s business to look at nursing 
from the point of view of the person who is 
nursed. 

MICHAEL YOUNG 


Premier Paperbacks 


Penguins Progress. (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) 


PENGUIN Books are celebrating their twenty-fifth 
birthday and have issued this booklet to mark the 
occasion. They started in 1935 with a modest list 
of sixpenny paperback reprints, and it was the 
war with its material shortages and high-toned 
intellectual aspirations that helped to secure for 
Penguins their present position. The Penguin 
Specials which had come out just before the war 
had sold extremely well, so that they could claim 
a large paper allocation based on pre-war sales. 
Lonely Servicemen with time to think and read 
made an easily accessible audience for serious 
books as well as works of light entertainment. 
Penguins were able to supply a judicious mix- 
ture of both, and for a long time they had a 
near-monopoly of the paperback market. They 
remained conscious of their educative role, yet 
without wanting to seem too stuffy about it; the 
general attitude was reminiscent of the enlight- 
ened paternalism that used to be characteristic of 
the BBC and which is now so unfashionable. 
They have played a notable part in the education 
of more than one generation, though it happens 
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that some of their most ambitious educational 
projects have been the most disappointing: the 
Pelican Guide to English Literature comes to 
mind. 

Certainly the. retrospective list of all the 
books ever published by Penguins is extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive, even though most of 
them are no longer in print. There can be few 
noteworthy living authors who have not been 
represented at some time, and practically all forms 
of human knowledge have been touched on by 
Pelicans and other specialist works. Yet though 
Penguins are ‘serious-minded and cater for a wide 
range of minority tastes, they are not, in the last 
analysis, in the business for their health. Lines 
which don’t sell are discontinued: one remembers 
the brisk axing of Penguin New Writing in 1950 
once its wartime readers had melted away. Now, 
twenty-five years after they initiated the paper- 
back revolution, Penguins have to face the chal- 
lenge of highbrow paperbacks put out by the 
university presses and other publishers (Unwin 
Books, Everyman Paperbacks and a distinguished 
set from Methuen are three forthcoming acces- 
sions), as well as a flood of cheap reprints, some 
good, some rubbishy, all with the obligatory 
thighs and bosoms on the cover. Penguins are 
unlikely, fortunately, to compromise by adopting 
the meretricious appeal of the latter. I think that 
the acumen which Sir Allen Lane and his asso- 
ciates have shown during the firm’s quarter- 
century of existence, plus their enormous list of 
titles and the great good will that attaches to the 
Penguin name, will ensure that pre-eminence for 
a long time to come. 

Penguins are nowso mucha national institution 
that they might almost seem to be above criti- 
cism. Yet the very quality they have maintained 
means that their achievement needs to be judged 








4a SENSE OF HUMOUR —-said Moscow Radio 
—was on trial in Spain. This was three years ago 
when Antonio Mingote was on trial, threatened 
with a 1,000,000-peseta fine, four years in prison 
and two. years’ banishment. Spain’s favourite 
cartoonist had satirized the black market in the 
grocery shops. The drawing above did much 
more than any defence counsel to procure his 


acquittal. 


a 
to present day abuses. Now (with an 


English text by his friend Jan Read) he has put 
humanity for all time in the pillory in History for 
Beginners (158) to be published on October 6 by 

NELSON 


does not limit his subtle satire 
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by high standards. The Penguin Classics, for 
instance, are an admirable series, making avail- 
able works which are, in many cases, either un- 
obtainable or only to be had in inferior versions. 
The first of the series, Dr. Rieu’s translation of 
the Odyssey, has sold over a million copies; in 
the face of a success of this magnitude it is 
difficult to be critical. Nevertheless, one must 
remark that if a great many readers now have 
the idea that an epic poem consists simply of a 
rousing tale told in plain, unadorned prose, then 
Dr. Rieu’s reach-me-down version must bear 
some responsibility. It is hard to avoid the feeling 
that Dr. Rieu, as general editor of the Classics, 
is rather suspicious of poetry. There might be a 
case for translating Homer into prose, but surely 
there can be none at all for doing so with, for 
example, Virgil’s pastoral poems, unless the 
original is also included, which it isn’t. (On the 
other hand, the Penguin books of French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish poetry, such as the 
recent Lorca, follow the sensible method of 
printing the poems in the original followed by a 
literal prose crib.) There are quite a number of 
poets about who can translate poetry very 
adequately (or make equivalent versions, if one 
wishes to be precise) and it is a pity they were 
not engaged to do so. When the Penguin Classics 
have ventured into verse translation, as in the 
late Dorothy Sayers’s versions of Dante, the 
result has been lamentable. And Professor 
Coghill’s popular rendering of the Canterbury 
Tales seems to me to have done immense harm 
by implying that Chaucer wrote in some other 
language than English. 

Living poets have not, on the whole, been very 
well served by Penguins. Kenneth Allott’s Con- 
temporary Verse anthology was compiled in 1948 
and has never been brought up to date, so that 
a whole new generation is unrepresented, and this 
is all the more unfortunate as the book is widely 
used by students, particularly abroad. Would 
Penguins consider publishing some of the poetry 
written during the past decade? Dramatists, for 
some reason, get better-treatment: Bernard 
Kops’s The Dream of Peter Mann, though pretty 
thoroughly panned by the critics, is already out 
in Penguins. One could think of other modest 
criticisms and suggestions, no doubt, but I’m 
happy to finish by adding to the congratulations 
which Sir Allen Lane is deservedly receiving. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Spiky and Smooth 


Collected Poems 1930-1960. By Richard Eber- 
hart. (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 

Coming of Age. By Babette Deutsch. (O.U.P., 
15s.) 

Poems. By Dom Moraes. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. RICHARD EBERHART is a poet who has al- 
ways baffled me with his strange mixture of 
power and clumsiness. Not that there is anything 
strange about power and clumsiness together, but 
that such power should go with such clumsiness! 
It is positively mythological. Mr. Eberhart, after 
thirty years of writing poetry, still writes each 
new poem as if it were the first he had ever 
attempted—sweating with eagerness, hunting 
down words and rhythms that obstinately hide 
from him in thickets, giving his all, never stint- 
ing anything. The result is either a horrible mess 
or something very near to greatness—in a few 
cases, greatness itself—and one can never tell, 
from line to line, which it will be. Of course he 
is a magnificent poet, for the right reader—the 
reader who is accustomed to reading poetry, who 
trusts himself to respond to the best while not 


1960 


wasting too much time in puzzlement and dis- 
appointment over the worst. So much of Mr. 
Eberhart’s writing is undistinguished, inert, 
clotted, and yet one cannot skip because at any 
moment there may be a flash of forked lightning 
or a peal of colossal thunder. I respect him 
enormously. There is never a trace of superficia- 
lity, of writing for easy effect or bowing to the 
whim of coteries. Some of the most elementary 
skills of a poet Mr. Eberhart seems never to 
have acquired, so that he will (for instance) get 
excited about another poet and write page after 
page of the sheerest, baldest imitation; but he 
makes up for it all by honesty and courage in his 
tackling of a subject. Readers who do not know 
Mr. Eberhart’s work will by now be howling for 
a quotation; I might easily choose a scrap of the 
best or of the worst, or even dig out the one or 
two poems such as ‘The Horse Chestnut Tree’ 
which manage to walk their own tightrope from 
end to end; but I think a more typical example, 
showing the rugged quality of Mr. Eberhart’s 
attack, would be ‘The Cancer Cells.’ Here is the 
complete poem: 

Today I saw a picture of the cancer cells, 

Sinister shapes with menacing attitudes, 

They had outgrown their test-tube and advanced, 

Sinister shapes with menacing attitudes, 

Into a world beyond, a virulent laughing gang. 

They looked like art itself, like the artist’s mind, 

Powerful shaker, and the taker of new forms, 

Some are revulsed to see these spiky shapes; 

It is the world of the future too come to. 

Nothing could be more vivid than their language, 

Lethal, sparkling and irregular stars, 

The murderous design of the universe, 

The hectic dance of the passionate cancer cells. 

O just phenomena to the calculating eye, 

Originals of imagination, I flew 

With them in a piled exuberance of time, 

My own malignance in their racy, beautiful 


. ; = gestures 
Quick and lean: and in their riot too 


I saw the stance of the artist’s make, 
The fixed form in the massive fluxion, 


I think Leonardo would have in his disinterest 
Enjoyed them precisely with a sharp pencil. 

Miss Babette Deutsch is the exact opposite of 
Mr. Eberhart because she is first and foremost 
an accomplished poet. The word ‘accomplished’ 
is usually doubtful praise, being a word that one 
uses so easily in speaking of not very good 
amateurs of poetry who go on writing verse 
year after year till finally they become skilled 
enough to turn verses recognisably better than a 
beginner’s, and so one says, not to hurt their 
feelings, that they are accomplished, and it is 
true. But Miss Deutsch is a poet who makes 
nonsense of that half-praise because she is really 
accomplished; she does exactly what she sets out 
to do, always, with no guesswork, no near 
misses, no trace of the undigested influence of 
any other poet. When she writes free verse, she 
gets effects that regular verse would never get; 
when she chooses a regular metre, she writes it 
perfectly, with no fluffing. I wish I thought her 
book would be popular among English readers 
of poetry, but I am afraid it is too good for 
them; the English public for poetry is too half- 
educated, too muddled, too easily hoodwinked 
with ersatz and cheap rhetoric, to care much 
whether poems are well made or not. 

She writes poignantly and memorably about 
things that matter. Being a woman, she often 
writes about things that more readily matter to 
a woman than to a man, such as a little girl 
feeding chickens in a farmyard, or the emotions 
of a woman on moving to a new house, or the 
inscription on an eighteenth-century tombstone 
for a child. In particular, she writes about look- 
ing at things: looking at a picture, at an animal 
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in a z0o0, at leaves or stubble in a field But not 


all Miss Deutsch’s energies go into detail-work; © 


she has her own rhetoric, under the stimulus of a 
big general issue, and it is never too small. In 
Englahd, we have no woman poet as good, and 
very few poets of any discernible sex who write 
as cleanly and honestly. 

Mr. Moraes’s new book is much better than 
his overpraised first volume. A very good poet is 
struggling for emergence in him; already he has 
one useful gift, the ability to write lines of an 
absolute, almost exaggerated, simplicity which 
are nevertheless not prosaic. Nearly all. his 
poems contain such lines, and some consist al- 
most entirely of them. ‘You rise and follow 
where your sorrow went.’ ‘He slew the dragon 
with a single stroke.’ “The swan sleeps with her 
young under her wings.’ This kind of simplicity 
represents the poetic language stripped down to 
essentials; to produce it is always a hit-or-miss 
business; that Mr. Moraes can manage it so 
often, with so few lapses into bathos, augurs well 
for his future. 

JOHN WAIN 


Child’s Play 


The Custard Boys, By John Rae. (Hart-Davis, 
15s.) 

The Chinese Love Pavilion. By Paul Scott. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

The Blinding Light. By Heinrich Schirmbeck. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

Saturday Lunch with the Brownings. By Penelope 
Mortimer. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


i THINK The Custard Boys a novel which weighs 
a good deal. If I say it is about children and is by 
a child (or by a child who has pupated into an 
adult), don’t be put off. It is as much and as little 
about children as Mr. Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies. But it is a novel, not an allegory. No don 
with simple-minded paraphrastical or reductive 
tastes will be able to snatch the hat away and 
point to the rabbit of its ‘meaning,’ very white, 
with ears back and nose twitching. The boys are 
a gang in and out of a mediocre grammar school 
in flat and droopy East Anglia during the war. 
In restlessness they parody the war life and war 
virtues of their elders. They hunt cats. At the 
beginning the dead cat on the sand has a power 
like the rat on the landing, in Camus’s La Peste, 
that first rat soft under the doctor’s foot. They 
fight a village gang (who call them the Custard 
Boys after their defeat). They half accept, half 
hunt an Austrian Jewish boy. John Curlew falls 
into a first love with this boy: as himself treating 
him with love, as himself-in-the-gang betraying 
and denying him, and so leading the novel to its 
terror, to its parody of a court-martial for 
cowardice, the Jewish boy having deserted in face 
of the gang of ‘herps’ from the village. 

Many admirable things demand celebration. 
One is the observed ambivalence, the distaste for 
author’s absolutes or verdicts. “You're just a 
bloody great sniffing conscience,’ roars the Nor- 
wich solicitor (not all bad) to the missionary 
uncle (not all good), ‘. . . your nose is always up 
the tail of some injustice or other.’ But then 
ambivalence is the matter of this book, of the 
society it depicts, which is our society, our life. 
Two more admirable things are the acknowledge- 
ment, severely controlled, of the beautiful, and 
the writing which avoids with fastidiousness the 
flaccid, the smoothed and the shabby. Less 
admirable (I think) is an occasional heightening 
of some person or element to caricature. But this 
book is unequivocal. ' 

The other members of the gang will smile 
when they read that I am now a schoolmaster. 


Life is neither so poor that I do not fear its 

ending nor so rich that each day brings new 

hope of happiness. As I advance towards death 

I meet the escaping years, time’s refugees, who 

are seeking safety in the past. I acknowledge 

their greeting, but do not remember their faces. 
If I mention William Golding again, it is because 
Mr. Rae (but without the aid of special situations) 
sustains the same opposite of humbug. With 
respect, though, I would sooner have written this 
novel than Mr. Golding’s allegories, much as I 
would rather have written a lesser play of Shake- 
speare’s than Gulliver's Travels or Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

‘They found that Saxby had become something 
of a legend.’ Where? In Malaya, in the jungle. 
The quotation may not be fair to The Chinese 
Love Pavilion, a novel adding up to more—in- 
cluding Saxby—than the lacquered pavilion in 
which Mr. Paul Scott's narrator makes love to 
the exquisite Eurasian prostitute, whom he loves 
and by whom he is loved. He has to save her 
from that legendary man he admires. Prostitute 
to the English, she had been prostitute also to the 
Japanese, which puts her on the list of those the 
legendary man has to kill. This Saxby is the 
jungle solitary. He hunted rare orchids (some- 
what symbolical). He ‘liked to run his own show.’ 
He has ideas about God, the Superior Man who 
believes in a panpsychic nature, and is at last 
mad; a figure, in other words, from stock, whom 
we have had at various depths of sweat, violence 
and tension since Conrad’s Mr. Kurz or Mal- 
raux’s jungle hero in La Voie royale. The Chinese 
Love Pavilion is parasitical (and about thirty 
years out of date). It offers only a sketch for a 
vision which wouldn’t amount to much if it were 
more than sketched. All the same, Mr. Scott 
popularises adroitly. He doesn’t overcook. The 
tension of the search for ‘Saxby works well, and 
he is good at situation and the curtest dialogue. 

One can bear with Saxby’s orchids, with 
symbolism, either very precise or imprecise and 
not too obviously insistent, but not with symbolic 
novels of pseudo-philosophy—such as The Blind- 
ing Light—which are now and again smuggled 
into our pragmatic Anglo-Saxony, to flatter, be- 
muse and deceive the innocent. The protagonist, 
bred in the ancient town of Antares, frequenting 
the livelier town named Sybaris, wishes to be- 
come ‘the poet of the stupendous revelation of 
modern physics.’ A beautiful pale blind girl is 
led by a dog through the streets of Sybaris, selling 
The Awakener. Her father read Moby Dick, in- 
vented an electric harpoon, and beat his daughter, 
petticoats up, into blindness. He leads a sect 
condemning Light and Sight. The poet of modern 
physics loves her, and the vast novel develops 
into a late-night importation on ITV in which 
a power man is about to procure a brain opera- 
tion upon a towering physicist, who will not 
allow his science to be the whore of politics. The 
cultural references extend innumerably from 
Griinewald to Wittgenstein, and the publishers 
think this ‘may well be a great novel.’ 

The stories in Saturday Lunch with the Brown- 
ings are not at all pretentious, but that is nearly 
the limit of their virtue. To be catty, I was 
reminded of the Brains Trust on a bad evening 
when questions which come up about nagging, 
apathy, lying to the children, losing one’s youth, 
and making the best of things get the bright 
camera-conscious replies they deserve, uncle 
Norman Fisher's grin widening all the while. 
Every such reply could expand into one of these 
storyettes, which are mildly tender, mildly tart, 
mildly condemnatory, mildly observant, mildly 
a la mode, and mildly undistinguished. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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The 
White 
Raj ahs 


SIR STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


For over a century a dynasty of Englishmen ruled 
the little state of Sarawak in Borneo. The story of 
the Brookes and their kingdom (1841-1946) is like 
something out of the Middle Ages. It is entirely 
appropriate, therefore, that an eminent medievalist 
should have been invited to visit the country, study 
its official records, and write its history. It is a 
story which upsets all sorts of preconceptions— 
about Empire-builders, colonialism and, for that 
matter, about people. Readers of every kind will 
enjoy this new book by the author of The Crusades 
and The Sicilian Vespers. It is written with all 
Sir Steven’s customary skill and wit and enjoy- 
ment of human nature. 8 plates; 3 maps. 

275s. 6d. net 
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The Universe Around Us 
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Life on thé English Manor 
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The Spanish Labyrinth 
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Culture and Anarchy 
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Elizabethan Tragedy 
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Recession—Coming or Going? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IF the St. Pancras rioters 
had marched on White- 
hall and, after being 
joined by the ex-overtime 
motor workers and har- 
angued by Sir Patrick 
Hennessy, the chairman 
of Ford’s, had smashed 
the windows of the 
Treasury, it would have 
made much more sense. 
There is no doubt that 
if a recession blows into 
this country from the other side of the Atlantic the 
Treasury will be blamed for it. The manufac- 
turers of the home appliances whose sales have 
dropped claim that the hire-purchase restrictions 
were applied after the trade had passed its peak. 
The motor manufacturers assert that the home 
market was hit by the last Chancellor long after 
the warning had been received from America 
that the new ‘compact’ cars weuld kill the boom 
in British exports. In August exports of British 
cars to America were less than half the total for 
August, 1959. Our manufacturers have sold this 
year 30,000 fewer cars in that market than in the 
same period last year. And Sir Patrick Hennessy 
declares that the position will get worse. 

From an internal as well as from an external 
trade view the motor industry is the most 
important in our economy. It is directly respon- 
sible for about 34 per cent. of our industrial 
production and indirectly for another 4 per 
cent. And its ambitious plans to double its out- 
put capacity over the next two years are a big 
factor in the expected rise in capital expenditures 
on which the Treasury is basing its confidence 
that the boom will continue. But suppose the 
motor industry revises its expansion programme! 
The chairman of Ford’s says that he does not 
intend to revise theirs, but he can change his 
mind if the American recession develops deeply 
into 1961. In fact, some of the other motor manu- 
facturers might be well advised to moderate or 
slow down their building schemes. This could 
_badly upset the Board of Trade estimates. 

The Treasury’s imposition of hire-purchase 
controls and credit restrictions was inspired by 
the threatening pressures in the labour market. 
In the booming Midlands there may still be twice 
as many vacancies advertised as the number of 
people unemployed, but we must look at the 
trend. In August both total unemployed and un- 
filled vacancies fell—vacancies for the second 
month—but if the figures are adjusted for 
seasonal variations it will be found that in August 
there was a rise in net unemployment. 

There is no desire on my part to be alarmist. 
The American recession may be a mild one and 
if Mr. Kennedy is elected President the middle 
of 1961 might well see the start of another 
housing and municipal works boom, especially 
if Professor Galbraith is still advising him. But 
in the meantime the British economy, under 
Treasury restriction, could turn firmly down- 
wards. The seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production has been stagnant since March. In 





previous recessions a fall in this index has usually 
been preceded by such a period of stagnation. 
Today there is no restocking movement to give 
the economy a spur. Indeed, in several industries 
the stocks pipeline is beginning to fill up. The 
export trades are also giving no help. Even ex- 
ports to Europe were down and showing signs of 
flagging. The economic climate in Europe for the 
moment is not so bracing. Consumers everywhere 
seem to be spending less on household durables. 
What, then, can stop our economy turning down 
except a spurt in capital expenditures? But the 
Government has forbidden a rise in public invest- 
ment and as for private investment how can it 
fail to be cut if the Treasury keeps up its credit 
squeeze and very dear money? 

The Treasury is unfortunately obsessed by its 
balance of payments problem. The deterioration 
in both visible trade and invisible transactions 
brought a deficit on current account of £9 mil- 
lion in the second quarter (against a surplus of 
£96 million in the second quarter of 1959), bring- 
ing the surplus for the half-year down to £35 
million. This did not, of course, cover long-term 
investment abroad, which came to £100 million. 
To bolster up the £ the Treasury has been attract- 
ing foreign short-term money by keeping Bank 
rate up at 6 per cent. This was no doubt also 
intended to curb imports, but precious little effect 
it has had upon importers so far. In the long 
run very dear money begins to curb the whole 
economy by acting as a restraining influence 
upon borrowers of all sorts—those who ought to 
be helped as well as those who ought to be 
restrained. Output comes down, costs rise, export 
goods become less competitive and not only 
labour but the whole nation suffers. 

I see that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has told the TUC 
that the credit restrictions must be continued. 
Is it not time that Chancellors began to think 
for themselves and not swallow everything put 
on their Treasury plate? Mr. Lloyd should start 
considering anti-recession measures and begin by 
reducing Bank rate. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


own excellent company  reports—still out- 
numbering the bad ones—could not pull the 
equity share markets out of their reactionary 
phase. A bear market in Wall Street and the 
weight of new issues are the predominant factors. 
BOWATER and BRITISH OXYGEN are between them 
raising £27 million and no one trusts the Treasury 
not to make matters worse by choosing this 
moment to float the mammoth Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins denationalisation issue. 


Chemical Prospect 


The excellent half-year’s results of IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL support this leader’s reputation as a 


growth stock. Sales advanced by 15 per cent. and 


gross profits by 38 per cent. before and by 50 per 
cent. after depreciation. Yet more important, 
gross and net profit margins have improved 
despite some lower selling prices, the net from 
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7.9 per cent. to 9 per cent. Equity earnings are 
running at over 30 per cent. and the minimum 
distribution expected by the market is now 124 
per cent. against 114 per cent. The interim has 
been raised to 6} per cent. for equalisation. At the 
present price of 74s. the potential yield ,is 3.3 
per cent. In a recent article the chairman, Mr. 
Paul Chambers, stated that most of the new 
organic chemicals—plastics, synthetic rubber, 
synthetic fibres, etc——are making a vigorous 
expansion which is likely to last for years to 
come. The growth of the plastics sector has so 
far outstripped every other, being at an average 
rate of 8.7 per cent. per annum compound. The 
output of synthetic fibres derived from mineral 
sources, such as nylon, terylene and courtelle, 
is now expected to grow over the next decade at 
11 per cent. per annum. In short, he put the 
growth rate for organic chemicals at 5 per cent. 
and inorganic chemicals at over 10 per cent. per 
annum for the next ten years. This is the sort of 
prospect the long-term investor loves. But Mr. 
Chambers stressed the importance of exports, 
especially to the industrialised ‘common market’ 
in Europe. In the last half-year ICI exports rose 
by 14 per cent., but it is doubtful whether this 
can be maintained. On any sizeable fall in these 
reactionary markets ICI shares would be an 
excellent purchase. 


Nor-Sou-Cros Whither? 


Of all the industrial holding companies: the 
most spectacular is NoRCROS. In 1956 its 5s. 
shares were placed in the market at 5s. 14d. (on 
an anticipated yield .basis of 12 per cent.) and 
quickly rose to 30s. After various scrip issues an 
original holder of the placing would today have 
a profit of over 1,800 per cent. The company’s 
technique in the expansion race is to acquire 
the equities of growing or likely-to-grow firms 
in exchange for its own very highly valued 
shares. The earnings or potential earnings of the 
firms acquired go to support the ever-rising 
market value of the parent’s shares, which in 
their present 5s. form are now quoted at 45s. 6d. 
(against an equivalent low this year of 20s. 9d.) 
to yield 2.2 per cent. on dividends and about 5.3 
per cent. on earnings. It may be permissible to 
buy the Norcros business at nearly twenty times 
its yearly earnings—assuming that its manage- 
ment is clever enough to go on buying outside 
firms at about four or five times their yearly 
earnings—but personally I would fight shy of 
investing in so magical a business. The latest 
development seems more magical than ever. The 
chairman has stated that the future of the Norcros 
group lies with the rather large type of business. 
So the parent has formed a new company called 
SOUTHCROS to acquire the smaller type of 
business and other companies whose acquisition 
might lead to an undesirable concentration of 
interest in one industry. The bulk of the 
Southcros shares have been issued to Norcros 
shareholders at 5s. 6d. as a one-for-nine rights 
issue, but a block has been issued to directors 
and executives of the two companies and 100,000 
to ‘people whom it will be of advantage to have 
as shareholders.’ This is the most extraordinary 
‘perk’ ever given to outsiders by insiders and the 
shareholders of Norcros would have every right 
to be indignant—if they had not made so much 
money themselves out of the market. The two 
companies acquired by Southcros provide equity 
earnings of 134 per cent. for Southcros share- 
holders, and the forecast dividend is no more 
than 34 per cent. But on the experience of 
Norcros this will not stop Southcros 5s. shares 
rising to dizzy heights. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CENTRAL & DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES 





ACQUISITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
REVIEWED 


Tue 26th annual general meeting of Central and 
District Properties Limited was held on September 
27 in London. Mr. Arthur L. Ball (the Chairman) 
presiding 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
circulated statement: 


The net rents receivable have increased from 
£497,287 to £894,929. After charging £29,487, expen- 
diture on repairs, Profits Tax and Income Tax, and 
making other adjustments, the Net Profit ofthe 
Company and its Subsidiaries amounted to £268,459. 


DEVELOPMENTS: In Manchester, the Mosley 
Street building is completed and substantially _let. 
The Fountain Street building will be completed by 
the end of the year and some lettings have already 
been agreed. Market Street has the store portion 
ready for occupation by Marks and Spencer Ltd. 
and some office lettings there have already been 
agreed, although it will be at least a year before 
the offices can be completed. 

To enable us to proceed with our satisfactory 
experience in shops and office development in Man- 
chester, we have acquired two further sites there. 

Early in 1959, the Company acquired a main road 
site in Whitechapel, E.1. Planning enquiries are still 
not complete but we anticipate erection will begin 
this year of a new building with 250 feet of main 
road shop and showroom frontage and seven floors 
above containing approximately 80,000 square feet 
of factory premises. 

A site for an office block in Gants Hill, Ilford, and 
a site for shops in Harlesden have recently been 
acquired. The Company is taking substantial interests 
in Companies owning valuable sites in Great Port- 
land Street and the Strand for future development. 


ACQUISITIONS : New Bond Street House, W.1, 
and adjoining Property in Cork Street. Office 
property. all of which has now been satisfactorily 
et. 

18 Chenies Street, W.C.1, and 11/13 and 23 
Ridgemount Street, W.C.1. Block, mostly newly 
erected, of approximately 48,000 square feet of office 
aq commercial buildings which has been similarly 
et. 

James Hartnoll Estates Ltd. An old established 
family Property Company’s owning properties which 
the late James Hartnoll built in south-east London 
and Bloomsbury. This acquisition will prove very 
rewarding. 

General, London and Urban Properties Ltd. Con- 
trol of this Company was acquired between January 
and April 1960. This Company owns 5 blocks con- 
taining 136 flats, some shops and approximately 200 
small houses. Legal proceedings are pending regard- 
ing shareholdings in other Companies. 

Industtial Buildings. Three factory buildings -in 
West London have been purchased at a total cost 
of £770,000. 

Berkeley Square House. The temporary tenancy 
to the Ministry of Works expires in March 1961, and 
it has been decided to let the building in multiple 
tenancies in suites of varying size as this would 
result in the best possible income. The building was 
designed to be occupied in this form and negotiations 
for lettings are now beginning. 


DIVIDEND : It is proposed to pay a finakdividend 
of 95%, making a total of 134%, as compared with 
the estimate for the year of 12%. 

The ‘D’ Ordinary Shares rank for dividend in the 
current year and the Board are satisfied that the 
Company will be able to pay a dividend of not less 
than 134°4 per annum on the whole of the Ordinary 
Capital in respect of the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


1960 


Roundabout 
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The Velvet Sandbag 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘A SCENT which brings 
to you a never - before 
beauty, said the maga- 
zine art editor. “Which 
means,’ she added, ‘that 
this little bottle, which 
smells like an Open cess- 
pool, has never been 
thrust on the unsuspect- 
ing public before.’ She 
was talking about a 
magazine beauty offer, 
an arrangement whereby 
the readers get a cheap sample, the magazine 
gives an impression of influence and generosity 
and the cosmetic firm lands a whopping piece of 
publicity—an arrangement satisfying to all. 





Of all consumer trades, cosmetics probably 
depend the most on advertising, suggestion, pre- 
sentation, gimmicks, human gullibility and guff. 
The new cream never sells without the old oil. 


The language of cosmetic and scent promotion 
is a joy all on its own. A pressed facepowder ‘can 
bring you . . . the sheen of a precious pearl... 
contains crushed pearl flakes.’ There is a scent 
called Love Affair (‘the haunting mystery of 
jasmin absolute . . . the magnetic warmth of 
amber’), another called simply Whip. My current 
favourite (a lipstick colour) reads ‘Pango Peach, 
a many-splendoured coral . . . pink with plea- 
sure .. . born to be worn in big juicy slices.’ 
After that ‘The moment you use Blue Grass, 
summer happens!’ seems very tame: just sum- 
mer? That’s all that happens? And Katherine 
Corbett, with all those stern advertisements about 
wart removal, is nowhere at all. 

But all this is probably necessary; if you say 
to a woman simply, ‘If your face feels like a dis- 
carded snakeskin, grease it,’ she gets the right 
instructions but not the inspiration needed to 
carry them out. Which is why the cosmetic sec- 
tions of magazines are laughingly referred to as 
‘Beauty.’ My favourite story is of the cosmetic 
firm woman who asked Vogue, ‘Have you 
decided on your Spring Face?’ to be told, ‘My 
dear, I haven't settled my autumn face yet.’ 


This autumn’s face is swinging back to the 
white skin and dark lips of thirty years ago, and 
aH the old novelists’ adjectives—‘girls with lips 
like wet poppies—‘her mouth was a scarlet 
wound’ will doubtless be wheeled out again. But 
it is interesting to see how this face was arrived 
at. There was the so-called Italian look (actually 
a Left-Bank fad) of emphasised eyes and a white- 
out mouth; the idea was to keep the lips and sur- 
rounding face in much the same tone (lipsticks 
were first pale pink, then pale orange). The move 
to darker lips was effected via the fad of having 
brown lips (last spring): the-one thing you can- 
not say to a woman is, ‘Now go back to your 
old face.’ (It is worth remarking, however, that 
extreme forms of this chalk-white thing are 
strictly for models: for the ordinary whey-faced 
winter British, colouring in the face is as impor- 


tant as ever—not to make us look dramatic but 
to make us look slightly less ill.) 

One agreeable side of cosmetic promotion is 
the number of attractive toys the manufacturers 
think up for us. Since last spring, for instance, 
we have had a little palette of eyeshadows with 
an artist’s brush from Jane Seymour and Rev- 
lon; a lipstick with a stainless steel mirror wind- 
ing out of the side from Elizabeth Arden; Gala 
have produced four brown and gold eyeshadows 
in cases like lipstick—admirable for the Jane 
Avril effect of eyes ‘put in with smutty fingers.’ 
And just about everything is now coming in 
bottles with aerosol sprays: hair-sprays scented 
to resemble any garbage-can; misty attractive 
eau-de-colognes; deodorants; and a hand cream 
on the way. I foresee, all the same, trouble. I was 
so nervous before introducing my fiancé to my 
father (not, I found, a skill that practice im- 
proves) that I snatched up my hair-lacquer and 
was entirely coated with it before I realised it 
was a particularly pungent insecticide. 

The one real discovery of this summer, of 
course, has been the tans that brown you with- 
out the sun. A lot of responsible people have 
attacked them, and several men, unused to cos- 
metics, have grumbled to find themselves 
streaked like a tiger; those who have used them 
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successfully, like the wearers of false bosoms, 
._-have been the least likely to stand up for them. (I 
got through a whole bottle of Night Tan without 
anybody spotting it.) The only question now is 
whether the agents for places like Sorrento and 
Viareggio will succeed in getting it off the mar- 
ket by next year; it must be an absolute gift to 
the British Travel and Holidays Association. 

The costs of mammoth promotions are cer- 
tainly reflected in the prices of the products. 
Whether you are paying for anything but the 
promotion, the name and the pretty box is an- 

‘other matter. I have met at least two beauticians, 
and a good many beauty writers, who admit in 
their more relaxed moments that the ingredients 
in the expensive products are much the same as 
those in the cheaper ones; with one important 
exception: scent. Cheap scents use synthetic 
materials, and the basic ingredients have never 
been successfully synthetised; there really is no 
substitute for the anal grease of the civet cat and 
red deer, or for that diseased condition of the 
sperm whale known as ambergris. Where smell 
counts, cost counts. This was something that 
Which?. unfortunately ignored when they tested 
talcum powders; a baby powder is not as good 
as some gardenia-scented dust, unless you want 
to smell like a baby. 

Which?’s other tests have been more illumin- 
ating. On anti-sun creams the big firms came out 
of it all rather well: ‘royal jelly’ and hormones 
were shown up; the one on deodorants was par- 
ticularly useful. But there is a difference between 
the two kinds of tests: either you do peel like a 
shrimp or stink like a fish or you do not. Whether 
you feel or look better for sucking where the 
Queen Bee sucks (or, as Huxley put it, for moan- 
ing where the hormones) is far less measurable. 
One of the things the hormone test proved conclu- 
sively was the power of suggestion: half the 
women reported an improvement after using the 
control ‘Hormone’ cream, which had no hor- 
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mones in it. Boots found that beauty preparations 
that were cheap and sound for the purpose did 
them about as much good as sensible shoes on a 
streetwalker; and have recently had to glamour- 
ise their products to keep up with the competition. 
Conversely, a cream recently launched at Har- 
rods sold fabulously well at £40 a pot, presum- 
ably appealing to the same instinct that Goebbels 
touched in his theory of the big lie—the feeling 
that no one would dare charge that much if 
there wasn’t something in it. Of course, any 
cream that did bring youth to an ageing face 
would be worth any money; there have been no 
reports yet, however, of an unearthly flowering 
of beauty in Belgravia. 

The really fascinating question is not whether 
‘Beauty’ is a racket, but whether it helps to 
know that it is. If you feel prettier you will look 
prettier; and the fact remains that those who do 
go in for all this guff are considerably easier to 
look at than those who do not. Behind all the 
nonsense, there are a few sound principles: that 
fat is good for the skin, that if you put it on you 
had better take it off fairly thoroughly, that good 
smells cost money and that all but very striking 
or very old faces look a sight better for a bit of 
paint. The main point of a little scepticism is to 
suggest that no woman need be afraid of hidden 
drawbacks in cosmetics. She can judge for herself 
if a cheap lipstick is as good a colour as a more 
expensive one, but in a nastier case; if one eye- 
shadow slides around her face and another stays 
put. If one type makes her skin itchy—it is not a 
question of price, but a question of skin. She pays 
money for a deliciously luxurious powder, fine; 
if she can only afford a cheaper one, there is no 
need to worry. And as for the constant change in 
the products, the new face that is offered twice 
yearly is a boon to all those who look in the 
mirror and groan; a thing of a beauty is a joy 
until you are tired of it, and not a minute 
longer. 









































‘Who was the wag who said ours was a light industry?’ 


Motoring 
Riding the Yo-Yo 


By GAVIN LYALL 


I was complaining, in 
; private, some time ago 
that the British motor 
industry seemed to be 
making no effort to catch 
up with home demand; 
seemed, in fact, to be 
content with waiting lists 
that for some cars 
stretched to nine months, 
The member of the in- 
dustry to whom I was 
making my moan simply 
observed sourly: ‘The Government turns us on 
and off like a tap.’ I now see just what he means 
and am prepared to modify my moan. Last Feb- 
ruary the Government turned the easy money 
tap off—at the same time, by pure and easily 
foreseeable bad luck, that our American exports 
started to take a thumping from the ‘compact’ 
car sales. The result is that you can now walk 
into the sales room and buy just about anything 
straight off the shelf. In being wary of overpro- 
duction, the British Industry clearly knew what 
it was doing; as things are, it is now overpro- 
ducing and is in for a struggle. 

However, if anybody can see any signs of 
struggling among those companies who are now 
cutting production, laying off workers and de- 
manding a relaxation on credit, will they mark it 
X on a postcard and send it to me? I know 
they're howling for help—I can hear them from 
here. But are they actually trying to sell me a car? 

In a similar situation in America, dealers would 
by now be queueing at my door and phone offer- 
ing me not just brand new cars at cut prices, but 
a year’s free servicing, a season ticket to the ball 
game, their daughters’ hands in marriage and the 
nomination as Republican candidate for State 
Senator. Indeed, by now it is standard practice 
for an American manufacturer to set no more 
than a ‘recommended price’ and leave the dealer 
to cut this to suit his customer’s cloth. Granted, 
the dealer-manufacturer relationship is a differ- 
ent thing in America. American dealers prefer the 
trouble of competitive selling and, in compensa- 
tion, switch loyalties fast if a particular line 
goes badly that year; the British dealer likes no 
unsporting competition and the dubious security 
of a long loyalty to a name (this is why BMC 
have to produce so many similar models under 
different names). I am aware that we are getting 
into the wider waters of the whole fixed-price 
question in this country, but in fact it would not 
Outrage any car dealer to start cutting prices on 
new models: it would simply bring his new-car 
selling into line with his used-car techniques. 

Still, it is the manufacturers who are (so far) in 
trouble, not the dealers. But without offending 
dealers the industry could lower its fixed prices 





easily enough. Standard-Triumph were one of the ° 


first to cut production: what about dropping the 


absurd price of the Herald (£702) to bring it— 


down among the other 1,000 c.c. cars (Minor, 
A40, Anglia) instead of up among the 1,500 c.c. 
Minx and Victor? And what about BMC and 
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Ford offering us the Minis and the Popular 
realistically under £500, instead of £530 when you 
include number plates, road tax and so on? Or 
what about the whole bunch deciding that no car 
should be offered for sale without bumper over- 
riders, interior lights, decent floor mats, oil and 
air cleaners—maybe even a built-in heater (and 
giving up all this blithering nonsense about seven- 
teen extra pieces of chrome adding up to a £25 
difference between ‘standard’ and ‘de luxe’)? The 
ridiculous thing is that all these things. which 


Consuming Interest 





could be added at minimal cost on the original 
production line, are still in this refrigerated, tele- 
vised age regarded as something akin to a knight- 
hood, granted at considerable extra cost. 

I know it isn’t the industry's fault that we have 
a yo-yo economy; | know it isn’t their fault that 
Detroit invented the compact. I also. know that 
Volkswagen sales in the US are still going up— 
and that Renault have cut their Dauphine prices 
twice in the last year. The trouble with the twen- 
tieth century is that it’s so dashed unsporting. 


No Smoking 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


It was with a strange 
A mixture of pride and 

irritation that I heard the 
other day that | am about 
to become smokeless. It 
is, obviously, going to be 
the greatest possible 
nuisance to change round 
from coal-burning—yet 
ali the same it does say 
something for the local 
authority that they have 
ordered the measure. 

Though why it should be up to the local 
authority to decide, I cannot think: London’s 
air can hardly change from pure to foul along 
the borough boundaries. Domestic smoke is 
responsible for 80 per cent. of our air pollution; 
and although the administration of a smoke con- 
trol order is necessarily a local matter, effective 
attack on the black areas requires central plan- 
ning and a logical system of priorities. There is, 
however, no compulsion in the Clean Air Act, and 
the Minister of Housing (who actually makes the 
smoke control orders) can do nothing until the 
order is requested by the local authority—a point 
which the Clean Air Conference, meeting next 
week, might well consider. 

In an attempt to bring the smogless society a 
little. closer, the Minister asked all the official 
black areas to submit their plans for smoke con- 
trol over the next-five years. Nearly a quarter of 
the authorities approached had no plans to offer. 
Some thought the Minister was colour-blind, 
others feared the unpopularity of robbing those 
of their electors who were entitled to conces- 
sionary coal, and the rest just had not got around 
to worrying about the matter yet. After all, the 
Clean Air Act is only four years old. 

Shortage of smokeless fuel is no longer a valid 
excuse for staying black. The limitation at the 
moment is in the choice of fuel, not in the supply. 
Most households in ‘clean’ areas demand the 
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_ premium fuels, but the majority have to make 
| do with coke. “You cannot expect Scottish people 
| to.burn gas cinders, said the president of the 
| National Society for Clean Air, when explaining 


the unpopularity of coke in Scotland. It is equally 
unpopular with many Sassenachs. It has even 
been nicknamed ‘coal with the goodness taken 
out.’ Yet by 1965, even with smoke abatement 
orders made at the present leisurely rate, a for- 
midable number of grates will either burn coke or 
remain cold. 


When the Peech Committee published their 
report on smokeless fuels in April, they esti- 
mated that in five years’ time the demand for 
smokeless fuels would be over five million tons 
a year, but the supply of premium fuels such 
as Coalite and Cleanglo (‘coke with the goodness 
left in’) would be less than 14 million tons. The 
balance would have to be made up with coke. In 
the public imagination, Cosy, the bear, does not 
toast his paws in front of a coke fire. 

One thing seems clear: if the rising stocks of 
coke are ever to diminish, it will be necessary 
to launch a serious propaganda campaign telling 
people how to use it. No one without a modern 
grate and a mechanical lighting device will ever 
get more than a bad smell out of coke, and there 
is a certain knack in laying a coke fire which 
could usefully be explained. With coke more than 
2s. per cwt. cheaper than premium fuels, many 
people would be glad to be convinced that it is 
a practical alternative. The coal industry is spend- 
ing over £300,000 a year in its attempt to make 
coke more attractive to the consumer; and it is 
the official policy of both political parties that 
solid fuel should be the main source of domestic 
heating, even if the price of coal is up by 10s. 

Yet the present haphazard working of the 
Clean Air Act hampers the coal industry in its 
competition with oil and to some extent with 
electricity and gas. Expensive plans for increasing 
the production of top-quality smokeless fuel and 
for modernising the marketing of coal cannot be 
made with certainty. Also, the present unsatisfied 
demand for premium fuels may turn many house- 
holds to other forms of heating. It has taken six 
years for the Coal Board’s ‘Bronowski briquettes’ 
to reach the pilot-plant stage, and’ the coal 
industry is counting on the success of the experi- 
ment. Meanwhile the competition in smokeless 
zones for the top-quality clean coals is aggravated 
by their popularity in areas where there is no 
law against burning ordinary ‘dirty’ domestic 
coal. 

Residents in zones about to become smokeless 
may find the selection of evocative and witty 
names for the clean fuels rather confusing. It is 
worth remembering that Rexco, Coalite, Cleanglo 
and Warmco are all premium smokeless fuels 
costing over IIs. per cwt. in the summer and 12s. 
in the winter. Rexco, for some reason, is Is. per 
cwt. dearer. Cloco and Seebrite are improved 
cokes and cost between 9s. 9d. and 10s. 10d. per 
cwt. according to the season. These fuels are 
nearly twice as bulky as domestic coal, which 
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may create serious storage problems. But the 
construction of a larger coal-hole is not included 
in the list of clean air improvements which rank 
for a local authority grant. 

A few London coal merchants are winning 
goodwill, in areas declared smokeless, by helping 
the customers who are left with a binful of illegal 
‘dirty’ coal. (Some local authorities tell you just 
at the end of one winter that the area will be 
declared smokeless before the next.) In the Lon- 
don area, Charringtons, Rickett Cockerell and the 
Consolidated Colliery Company have all told me 
that they are willing to collect and buy back 
resaleable domestic coal (i.e., lumps not dust). 
They will pay a sum varying between about 30s. 
and 60s. a ton less than the current price. So, 
before you resort to burning your coal illegally 
at night, or carting it in bags to your relatives 
in smoky zones, phone your coal merchant and 
perhaps he will make you an offer. 


* 


After a short fishing holiday in Connemara in 
the West of Ireland, a colleague brought back a 
couple of dozen lake trout for distribution around 
the office. I was on the receiving end of two 
of them and was astonished at their freshness— 
considering the time that had elapsed between 
hooking and eating. He explained that he had 
packed the trout in a plastic bag together with a 
miniature American freezing unit of canned ice 
called an ‘Iceberger’; a hard book-cover-sized 
tin of ‘dry’ or ‘hot’ ice which can be used and 
re-used indefinitely after refreezing in the re- 
frigerator. The unit, he says, didn’t drip all over 
his air luggage, was generally unobtrusive and 
lightweight and showed no sign of losing its chill 
even after hours of travel. 

I thought this was probably just another 
development of the apparently insatiable Ameri- 
can appetite for keeping everything cold at all 
times, but I find that two types of portable 
freezers are currently on sale in London; one, the 
tin American variety, is put out by the Danish 
Agricultural Producers, used specifically to keep 
Danish open sandwiches fresh and cool, and is 
lodged at the back of metal picnic carriers; the 
other, a small, plastic British product called the 
‘Freezella’ is made by Insulex Ltd. I would per- 
sonally opt for the metal containers in spite of 
the fact that the ‘Freezella’ is inexpensive, feather- 
weight and convenient; I have patched up enough 
children’s plastic toys not to wish to start on an 
ice-bag containing ‘chemical gel,’ whatever that 
is. Mothers travelling with infants, who need to 
keep milk from souring in mid-trip will find the 
freezers useful: so will travellers who are taking 
lager or hock with them. 


* 


I have.had a letter from a reader who said 
that estimates on moving her household from 
one town to another varied between £40 and 
£120. This is so wide a discrepancy that she 
wondered, not unnaturally, what sort of racket 
could be in operation; and I have promised to 
look into it. I would be very glad to hear from 
any other readers who have moved house re- 
cently: how much it cost, how they got on and 
how they made up their minds which removals 
firm to use. 
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Postscript... 


‘“T PRAYED for these men 

to hang”’ was the Daily 

Herald’s headline to its 

front-page account. of the 

< trial at which two lads 

were sentenced to death, 

quoting ‘attractive Jacque- 

line Herbert,’ who ‘smiled 

and said quietly: “I’m 

glad they’re going to die.” ’ 

The Daily Express opened 

its story with, ‘Pretty, 19- 

year-old Jacqueline Her- 

bert . . . said that she’d been “just waiting and 

hoping for this moment.”’ The Daily Mirror 

began with, ‘Hazel-eyed Jacqueline Herbert: 

“They deserve to die.” ’ The Daily Sketch’s story 

opened with the same girl twisting her diamond 

engagement ring, the Daily Mail had ‘the vic- 

tim’s girl: “I prayed for this verdict,”’ and the 

News Chronicle (which ought to know better) 
had the same catchpenny sort of headline. 


If this is the popular papers’ idea of showing 
their sympathy for the young and innocent vic- 
tim of a truly shocking tragedy, they might have 
considered how Miss Herbert might feel, years 
hence, when her worst grief is over, about the 
calculated killing of young men. If it is meant to 
forestall popular feeling against sending a lad 
of eighteen to the gallows, it might be asked 
whether the victim’s fiancée is the best judge 
of the moral value of capital punishment. And 
if (as I suspect) it is nothing more than a cruel 
and vulgar device with which to titillate the 
taste for cheap and easy tears, they could have 
done as well with the ‘dumpy woman, weeping’ 
that only a couple of the papers mentioned, far 
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down in the remoter recesses of their stories— 

the mother of the eighteen-year-old boy whom 

we, who call him a hoodlum and a murderer, 

are going to put to death in cold blood. Except 

that dumpy mums haven’t much chance when 

there’s a nubile nineteen-year-old to gush over. 
* 


It took me some time to put my finger on 
what it was that Mr. Cronin’s revelations from 
below-stairs in the People were half-reminding 
me of. Somewhere, I knew, I had once read a 
phrase that summed up this emetic mixture of 
the lickspittle (“I was both humbled and grateful 
when Her Royal Highness pointed this out to 
me ...’) and the pompous ass (‘Never before 
had I served a master in such garb, and perhaps 
I wrongly indicated my displeasure . . .”). And 
then I remembered: it was in Max Beerbohm’s 
epistolary guide—the ‘Letter from a Young Man 
Refusing to pay his Tailor’s Bill’: 

Mr. Eustace Davenant has received the half- 
servile, half-insolent screed which Mr. Yardley 
has addressed to him. Let Mr. Yardley cease 
from crawling on his knees and shaking his 
ee 

* 


The Daily Express picks out and displays in 
heavy type, among the letters to its editor, one 
from a reader in Tunbridge Wells: 


The other evening six of us got to talking 
of crime and punishment. I was interested to 
find that those who believed in retribution, in 
imprisonment and, if need be, corporal punish- 
ment were all church-goers. Those who believed 
in ‘treatment’ and namby-pamby pandering to 
the thugs confessed to having no faith and 
were politically ‘Left.’ 

Of course; like that namby-pamby Leftist, 
Jesus Christ. 


* 


I spent the weekend in Champagne, watching 
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the end of what has been a plentiful, but not a 
distinguished, vintage—‘The Lord added water 
to the wine before any of us could,’ said my 
host, Count Robert de Vogué, head of the firm 
of Moét and Chandon, going on to explain that 
1960 will not make a vintage champagne, but 
will be blended with the ‘bigger’ 1959 to make 
a well-balanced non-vintage wine. Meanwhile, 
this firm is the first to get its 1955 vintage cham- 
pagne on to the market—all the other great 
houses are still selling their 1953s. Mindful, as 
always, of my duty to my readers, I drank a 
fair amount of it each day, beginning at mid- 
morning, and can report that it is a firm, well- 
rounded wine, perhaps a shade more full in 
flavour than the same firm’s 1953, yet just as 
dry. I don’t usually recommend putting cham- 
pagne down, but I have it from the man who 
makes ‘it that this is a wine that will be good 
for four or five years yet, so those who can 
afford it might do worse than put down a dozen 
or so—there’ won’t be much 1957 champagne, 
if it is declared a vintage at all, and nothing 
then till the 1959s. 

Demand continues to outstrip supply, and 
any day now the price of champagne is to go 
up on the French market—by something like a 
shilling a bottle retail. A vintage champagne from 
one of the great houses is already eighteen new 
francs in Epernay, where it is made; non-vintage 
is fourteen. In England, the relative prices are 
33s. and 25s. 6d.: as 4s. 3d. of this is duty, 
and about Is. 6d. is carriage, the Englishman 
already pays less than the Frenchman does for 
the wine: the producer certainly makes less 
profit from us than from his fellow-countrymen. 
This I consider very decent of him; and as I 
drink his champagne, I am able to tell myself 
that it is a saving in the long run. 

CYRIL RAY 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO LOOK AFTER 
CHILDREN? 


Many children today live in chil- 
dren’s homes or special schools because 
their own parents cannot look after 
them. or because of special difficulties. 
Staff are wanted who are willing (with 
domestic help) to give the affection, 
understanding and leadership needed 
by these children. There is particular 
need for men and women in challenging 
and interesting work of approved 
schools for boys and girls committed by 
the Juvenile Court. 


Twelve months training courses for 
this work are held in Birmingham, 
Cardiff, London, Kent and York. 
Women over 18, men over 21 and mar- 
ried couples can be considered. Ex- 
perience with children in residence is 
required, or will be arranged before 
training. Grants are available to cover 
fees, Maintenance and expenses. 


Apply: 
Secretary, 
Central Training Council in Child Care 
(56Q). 
Home Office, 


Horseferry House, 
Thorney Street, 
London, S.W.1 





with organisation. procedures, methods of 
work, staffing and post grading throughout 
the Corporation. It involves visits to all 
types of departments. personal interviews 
with staff to obtain details of their work, 
assessment of evidence, and preparation of 
reports. The work requires judgement, initi- 
ative and tact. good educational back- 
ground. preferably up to University degree 
standard, wide interests and an objective, 
analytical and creative outlook. Knowledge 
of broadcasting. or experience in adminis- 
tration, work study. or operational research 
an advantage. Salary £1,545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising 
by five annual increments to £1,970 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.484 Spt.) should reach Ap- 
pointments Officer Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. within five days. 





SECRETARY TO HEADMISTRESS required 
in November, girls’ independent school. Full 
particulars sent on application. Badminton 
School. Bristol, 9. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
EAST MIDLAND DISTRICT 


Applications are invited for the tutor- 
organiser for South Lindsey (Lincs). Appli- 
cants should have a degree in subjects ap- 
propriate to adult education, preferably 
English and History. Salary scale (which is 
being revised) £650 x £50 to £1,200. 

The starting salary may be higher than 
the minimum according to experience and 
qualifications. 

Particulars from: J. T. Rhodes, District 
Secretary, 16 Shakespeare Street, Notting- 
ham, 








LIVES IN DANGER 


The life-boat serv'ce depends 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your donation 
may help to save someone’s 
life. Send it to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LONDON, S.W.I 





~ | ‘ a 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS <_ 





——<—=as <= 


A Scottish Coxswain 











retarial vacancies. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE SECRETARY. 


Experienced  short- 
hand, typing. MSS/Proofs reading, seeks 
post, Publisher, Author, Literary agent. 
Box 7196. 

EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
CONFRONTATION OF RELIGIONS ten lec- 
tures. Dr. E. G. Parrinder, M.A., begins 
October 11. 6.30 p.m. World Congress of, 
Faiths, 23 Norfolk Square, London, W.2. 

PAD 9820. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 10th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish 
language, literature and culture. Library 
of over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the 
Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
to the Secretary SLOane 8381. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions 
last day Sunday, 2nd October. Francis Hay- 
man, R.A. (1708-1776) and Gold and Silver 
Plate from Goldsmiths’ Hall. Admission 
free. Weekdays 10-6; Sundays 2-6. 210 bus 
from Archway or Golders Green Stations. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
ANDRE BICAT—Paintings and Etchings, 
CHIEN-—-YING CHANG Water colours, 
KRISHEN KHANNA First exhibition in Eng- 
land. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond Street. 
W.1. GABRIELE MUNTER paintings—1903 
onwards. One of principal contributors to 
Blaue Reiter Group. Closes 14 October. 
Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


THE CRAFTS CENTRE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Lithographs by the Senefelder 
Group of Artist Lithographers. Until 29th 
October. Mon.-Frid. 10-5. Sat. 10-12.30. 
Admission Free. 

Continued Overleaf 
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TRAINING IN HYPNOTHERAPY 


mprehensive Group Training Course 
- in Psychotherapy and Hypnosis. 
Send 3d. stamp tc Prospectus 
THE LANGHAM HYPNOTHERAPY 


BCM HYPNOSIS, LONDON, W.C.1. 
No corresponde::ce courses 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
Public Lectures in various subjects, com- 
mencing 11 October, will be held during 
the Autumn Term in the lunch-hour (1.15 
to 2 p.m.) and in the evening. Admission 
free and without ticket. Full details from 
Publications Office, University College 
London, Gower Street. W.1 (stamped en- 
w@ope required), 
IVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
ears entitled “Some Aspects of Fif- 
teenth-Century Portuguese Culture” will be 
delivered by Dr. Carlos de Azevedo at 5.30 
pm. on 11 and 13 October at King’s Col- 
lege. Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson. 
Academic Registrar. As : 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunelia 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
and drawings, 1946-1960, Weekdays 
114; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Acjoins Aldgate East Station. 


CONCERTS 
wD BATH BACH FESTIVAL, Oct. 22-29 
14 Concerts, 40 Soloists. Complete Brochure 
from Bach Festival Secretary. Bath (3d 
stamp). 





MEETING 


GUNDAY, 2 OCTOBER at 6.30 p.m. Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. “Quaker Hope 
and Faith.” Speaker: Kathleen M. Slack. 


PERSONAL 


GANCER PATIENT 62211. Spinster (56). 
seriously paralysed, has striven bravely to 

herself but is now unable to work 
and has heavy debts to meet. Can you please 
help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
Wational Society for Camcer Relief, 47 Vic- 
teria Street. London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified In 
piychology and hypnosis—Write for 

tment. R. K. Brian, M.B.BLA., 19 
bs t.. W.1. or telephone LANgham 


WGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin, the 
proved natural ey in Rutin ‘T’ from 
Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Ratin Products, Wokingham, Berks. 


‘MINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
aad the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
@ call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
tare on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
@ur Street, London, W.1. D.X. 
WARKET OBSERVER, the monthly news- 
t for all classes of investors. Informa- 
tive, Teadabie, profitable. By subscription 
@ly: 30s. Od. p.a. Details and specimen 
py from: Market Observer, Silverdayle. 
Moors Lane, Elstead. Surrey. 








UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 


BA., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 

can be given for M.A., there are Courses 

fr the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION 
ity and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
ee, Northern Univs., and all other Boards 
AC.P, and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & II), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 


Study Courses given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


» founded 1887, is an Educational 
With a staff of highly Tutors. 
ble fees; instalments. xtbook library. 


Rrroerpectus tree trom the Registrar, 
% Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Le 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERA TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041. oe 
POEMS WANTED for publication. Send 
6.a.¢. Spencer (S), 315a London Rd., West- 
cliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS GOST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 


“WHICH?” helps the shopper to choose 
wisely by reporting on the value for money 
of goods and services. “Which?” is pub- 
lished monthly by the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S TRAINING COURSE (evening) 
for prospective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
TO FOREIGNERS, 12th October to 7th 


December. Particulars from Davies's, 64 
Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 
6833.) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, ete. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call W 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises (2) Basic French for Conversation 
(3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by .French teachers. Easy pay- 
ments. Combined class / correspondence 
courses. Send for prospectus. MENTOR, 11 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

'T’S FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw, invest inthe Famous Artists’ Home 
Study Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
you will receive from these famous artists, 
in the comfort of your own home, will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Talent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport, Godalming. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C_E., London Univ. 
BA., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


RUSSIAN: beginners’ 18-lesson postal course 
with individual tutorial help, £3. Write 
Dept. VH7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton. Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
lines). 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘SOCIALISM FOR TOMORROW.’ A mani- 
festo by a group of young people in their 
twenties. appearing separately, and in the 
October issue of ‘Socialist Commentary.’ 
‘Socialist Commentary,’ Is, 6d. Manifesto 
separateiy. 9d. Available from 5 Earnshaw 
Street. W.C.2. COV 3341 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I've meant to write, but I've 
been putting it off.’ No time? For things you 
really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has hélped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help yau. It costs noth- 
ing to inquire. Pree advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.}, 
19 Hertford Street. W.1. GRO 8250. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectater’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be Sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
Postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept.. ‘Spectator.’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
don, W.C.1. 








ONE WORLD. One people. Did you see our 
message to the British Association Con- 
ference? Write for free Literature to: 
SOCIALIST STANDARD (SP), 62 Clapham 
High Street. S.W.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Area- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Piction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejeo- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C©.23. 
FREE. The Professional Touch.” concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23, 


THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with the REAL Messina Story. The 
story the populat Press have failed to print. 
Illustrated; 22/6 (including postage), Stan- 
hope Books, 14 Stanhope Mews West. Lon- 
don, S.W.7. 


WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales-—-No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success 
(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT and make a second 
income in spare time. Send for free 24-page 
booklet, which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc.. to a very wide market 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
work).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nins, 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
cemaeen, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. CHE 
2107. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road, Wal 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 





EPICURE 


This Week at Harveys 


THE CONNOISSEURS’ 
BEAUJOLAIS 


A genuine unblended Beaujolais of the 
flavour and bouquet of Julienas 1957 at 10/9 
a bottle is not easily come by. Grands Crus 
from the Beaujolais such as this are much 
sought after by the gourmets in Paris. And, 
even there they are to be found only in a 
few restaurants and bistros. Harveys list 
only single and unblended Beaujolais wines, 
which is extremely rare in view of the 
enormous world demand for these wines. 
Harveys can offer you another Beaujolois 
of similar integrity for only 9/- a bottle. 
Also highly recommended is a Morgon 1957 
at 10/6 a bottle. 
JULIENAS 1957 
10/9 
MORGON 1957 
10/6 
BEAUJOLAIS 1957 

Any selection of six bottles or 
will be sent free of carriage charges. 


more 


Obtainable from: 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LIMITED 
Harvey House, Dept. A. 
12 Denmark Street, Bristol. 1. 
or 
Harvey House, Dept, A. 
49 King Street, London, S.W.1 


OUR OCTOBER OFFER 
Each carton contains one tin each of the 
following outstanding tinned foods: 3 Ib. 
10 oz. Whole Roast Chicken, 1 tb. skinless 
and defatted Prague Ham, 1 ib. finest Ox 


»Tongue, 5 oz. Pate de Foie. 144 oz. Aspara- 
gus Tips and 20 oz. dessert Strawberries. 


Sent for only £2 15s. c.w.o. Post paid. 
(5 
DEPT. S.P.. ORCHARD STREET, 
_ WORCESTER 


SHOPPING BY POST 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Lté., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 





{DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.! 
‘ BANKERS 
Gross Astets £2,000,000 








q 
{ 
Are paying 74°% p.a. interest on { 
deposits for the seventh year in } 
, succession, with extra % added } 
( annually on each unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD: 
DANES IN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC? ¢ 


( 











A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal taste. 
1%. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLEY 
& SONS, Snargate St., Dover. 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic 
State of the system and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
sol non-taint garlic tablets liquefy catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire system. 
Entirely bencvolent, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1,000 tab- 
lets (siz months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 500 
tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garli- 
sol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 








HOUSES 


FO LET FURNISHED, in border couutry. 5 
beds., 3 public rooms. Mod. Cons., ete. Fish- 
ing. Hunting in vicinity. Oct.-March £8/10/- 
per week. Careful tenants only. Box No. 7136 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-A-Flat Lid. 175 Piccadilly, W.1 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


INDIA.—-Young group leaving London by 
Bedford Dormobile mid-October, returning 
mid-March, have vacancy for one man. 
Total maximum cost £350. For more infor- 
mation please contact: C. Denning, River- 
pg Cowley, Middlesex. Tel.: UXBridge 


LOCGHNAW CASTLE. Late holiday in com- 
fortable. charming 15th Century Castile. 
Warmer, quieter, yet plenty to in the 
‘sub-tropical’ Rheims of Galloway, gulf 
stream climate conditioned. Squash. 
Archery, etc. Good Food and Hospitality. 
Leswait 227. 








FAMILY 






PLANNING 


FREE aS AG Seu Oe a 
gook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.i 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





—_ 
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SILLA 


CAO Yo ho ta 2 
itd 
Im(mi iT 


These twenty-five books, published simultaneously to 
celebrate Penguins’ 25th birthday, form one of the most 
impressive collections ever issued by a publisher on one 
day. See them at your bookshop now, together with 
more than 1,200 other Penguin titles, many of them 
acknowledged to be the best books on their subject. Your 
bookseller will be pleased to give you a full list. Or write 
to Penguin Books Ltd, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 


Twenty-five 
outstanding books 
for Penguins 
25th 


ALBERT CAMUS | QUEEN 
The Plague 3s 6d | J. E. Neale 5s 


E. M. FORSTER | THE NUDE 
The Longest Journey 3s 6d | Kenneth Clark 9s 64 


WILLIAM GOLDING | PIONEERS OF MODERN DESIGN 
Lord of the Flies 2s 64 | Nikolaus Pevsner 6s 


JAMES JOYCE | LONDON: THE UNIQUE CITY 
A Portrait of the Artist | Steen Eiler Rasmussen 6s 
as a Young Man 3s 6d 


THE READER’S GUIDE 
Edited by W. E. Williams 5s 


THE PELICAN HISTORY OF MUSIC:-I 


COMPTON MACKENZIE | raited by Alec Robertson & 
Sinister Street 7s 6d Denis Stevens 5s 


THOMAS MANN ENS) 
The Magic Mouatain Te 04 | THE_COMMON SENSE OF SCIENCE 


TRIS MURDOCH | geLecreD POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 
The Sandcastle 3s 64 | raited by W. E. Williams 
ROBERT TRAVER | Penguin Poet 3s 6d 
WINSTON §. CHURCHILL | Translated by N. K. Sandars 
The Gathering Storm 7s 6d | Penguin Classic 3s 6d 


VIVIAN FUCHS & EDMUND HILLARY | THE ART OF LIVING 
The Crossing of Antarctica 56s | André Maurois. Penguin Handbook 3s 64 


WILLIAM H. WHYTE | THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
The Organization Man 3s 6d | J. M. & M. J. Cohen 10s 6d 


EUGENE O'NEILL | ELEANOR FARJEON’S BOOK 
Ah, Wilderness!; The Hairy Ape; | Puffin Original 3s 6d 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings | For children of all ages, illustrated by 
Penguin Plays 3s 64 | Edward Ardizzone 


DORIS LESSING 
The Habit of Loving 2s 6d 
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